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OFFICERS FREDONIA, N. Y., GRANGE NO. 1 | 


At the time of its 40th anniversary last April, Fredonia Grange No. 1 was officered by the -people 

shown in this half-tone. Reading from left to right on the back row are: J. W, Skinner, gate keeper; - 
E.. T. Hart, Steward; P. S. Cato, Assistant Steward; Middle-row: Mrs. W. E. Dodge, Treasurer; F.'N. 
Jewett, Lecturer; Charles S. Aldrich, Master; G. J. Button, Overseer; Miss-Evaline-Chapman, Secretary; 
Mrs. Charles Ingham, Chaplain; Miss Belle Wilson, Lady Assistant Steward. [Grange_Dept., See page 590] 
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The Greatest , 
in the World | 


WITH DAIRY 


le 


i. . 


mu attracted by big buildings and a vast 


throng ah busy workmen? 
Stands for something, don’t it? 


No separator factory in the worid isso big as the one 
where the Tubular is made; there are no employes more 
skillfulthan those who build the Tubular; nowhere are 
there so many people making separators. 


More than one complete 


Tubular Separator 


in every three minutes, is turned out from our West Chester factory alone, 
We own another complete factory at Harburg, Germany, from which we 


n trade, 


supply the Euro 
n dairymen, 


chines for Canadia 


Another factory at Toronto, makes the ma- 
Bigness alone don’t make the finest sep- 


erator in the world, but the finest separator in the world made the bigness 
and number of factories, and made it necessary to have the vast number of 
workmen. If you haven’t one of the world’s best separators you are losing 


dairy money. 


t us tell you more. 


Write for Catalog No. 100. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR COMPANY, West Chester, Penna. 


Toronto, Canada 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Chicago, Ills. 





1S FREE FROM WEED SEED 


ou take no chances your farm to 

ent Station, 

did not stow. 
rom need seed, but con 

A trial convinces. At all 


Y 
Ex 
on everal other feeds tested 
hi 1 ae 


taste ‘on 


of seeding 
3 Daisy Deity Feed was i wae sosaparatively free from w 
{3 came time were found to —-_ Fi a 


pounds of s seed 
y the i -T mntritive food elements. 


weeds when you feed this feed. A yoount Bulletin of an Eastern 
eed seed 


and such as were present. 

ito mal weed 
to the ton of feed. Daisy 4% 
That’s why it Me’ the best eal feed made. 


THE GREAT WESTERN CEREAL C CO. Feed Dept. Chicago, Boston, New York, Philadeiphia 

















product.” To get 


IMPROVED 
1908 


DON’T THROW MONEY 
TO THE PIGS 


The mine owner gets his gold 
mixed with rock and combined 
with other metals. 
all the gold and then makes in ad- 
dition what he can from the lead 
and silver, the ‘‘ by-products.” 

The dairyman's gold is cream; 
the skim-milk his principal “bye 
all the profit he must use an 


U. Ss. Separator 


He gets out 


With this Separator he gets out all the cream, and then 


uses to best advantage the skim-milk. 


to feed cream to pigs. 
Our Catalogue No. 6 


He can’t afford 


tells why. Let us send you one. 


penen dayne MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt 


aa 8 


& Seas 


» La Crosse, Wis., Miancapele, Miee., —— Cit 
City, ae Denver, Colo., San Francisco, Cal Wea 
=, Ma, Montreal and Sherbroo: 


bo Cae 
mh Quebec, Winsipeg, =. Hamilton, Ont, 





THE INTERNATIONAL 1, y 9 Boss Cream Ralser |" 


An Automatic Take-up 
Hoop. Self Adjusting. 
A Continuous Open 
Door Front. An Easy 
Operating, Non-Stick- 
ing Door. A Permianent 
Ladder, Selected Tank 


Pine 2 in. before dress- | 


ing. Guaranteed Work- 
manship. 
Tax INTERNATIONAL SILO CO 
i Conneaut Street, Linesville, Pa. 


|e 


In your home, if not 
present ted return 
atour expense. More 
satisfactory than a 
00 Separator. Runs 


ing hotest weather ,no 
skimming or crocks 
ie 
ravity Separators — in 1907 ore 8 
any ap > topes Price $3.26 and up. Write today for 
free Catalogue. It will save = money 
BLUFFTON CREAM SEPARATOR G0. BOX ji BLUFFTON, 0. 


| Or, Dairymen’s Supply Co., Lansdowne, Pa 


is not only free 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


Record Breaking Guernsey Meeting 

At New York last week, the Ameri- 
can Guernsey cattle club held the 
largest and most representative meet- 
ing in its history, both in number of 
members present and in number of 
proxies. The year just closed is also 
the most notable in the club’s his- 
tory, both 
bers and in volume of_business. 

The principal new business brought 


| before the club was the consideration | 


of an amendment to the by-laws con- 
|cerning the registration of animals. 
| All discussion was prompted by the 
| general” desire to make registration 
|}as perfect as possible, so that breed- 
}ers, purchasers and the general pub- 


lic may have absolute confidence in | 
the integrity of the chfb's registration | 
papers. There was no dissenting voice | 
as to the value of such a stand; but | 
there were many varying opinions as | 
be adopted. | 


to the best method to 
It was generally conceded that a 
| sketch of the calf and necessary dis- 
| tinguishing data- should be filed in 
the Guernsey office 
|possible date after birth. Some 
| breeders placed this period within 30 
| days, other within six months. Other 
breeders ‘believed this plan undesir- 


able, because of the large amount of | 
| work it would entail and the probable 


throwing out of more or less» unde- 
| sirable animals. There was wide dif- 
ference of opinion as to fees for reg- 
istration from mere nominal amounts 


greatly delayed papers. 
frank discussion the question was re- 
ferred with all data to the executive 
committee to work out the details and 
report at the next meeting. 

The consideration of a new depart- 
ment of the advanced register, known 
jas department B, was, perhaps, the 
next most important new business. It 
deals with individual excellence of 
type, whereas department A deals 
with dairy production. The object of 
department B is to study~the rela- 
tionship of productive capacity to in- 
dividual merit, and to gather data re- 
lating to a standard type for this 
breed; thus it will aid breéders to de- 
termine the desirability of animals 
for breeding purposes. This question 
was also fully discussed and referred 
to the executive ‘ttommittee. 

During the discussion upon the na- 
tional register of merit, which also 
came before the American Jersey cat- 
tle club the week previous, and upon 
which the Guernsey club took sim- 
ilar action, as reported in American 
Agriculturist last week, ex-Gov 
Hoard of Wisconsin took occasion to 
say that all dairy cattle breeders are 
united, no.matter what breed they 
have, in lessening the abyssmal ig- 
norance of dairymen who keep scrub 
cattle. 

The former officers were all re- 
elected for the coming year, with the 
exception of Francis Shaw of the ex- 
ecutive committee, who retired, and 
whose place was taken by R. H. Sco- 
ville of Chapinville, Ct. Other mem- 
bers of this committee are C.~L. Hill 
of Rosendale, Wis, ex-Gov W. D. 
Hoard of ¥t Atkinson, Wis, H. B. 
Tuttle of Naugatuck, Ct, J. L. Fisher 
,of Philadelphia, Ezra  Michener of 
Michener, Pa, 8S. M. Shoemaker of 
Eccleston, Md; president, J, M. Cad- 
man of Brookline, Mass, and secre- 
or W. H. Caldwell of Peterboro, N 





| 


In this club the secretary’s. report 
takes the place of the president’s ad- 
dress. Sec Caldwell, after directing 
attention to the great progress made 
by the club, both in growth, mem- 
bership, number of registrations and 
transfers made and volume of busi- 
ness conducted, showed that during 
the year 1124 bulls and 2002 cows 
were registered and 3082 transfers 
made, against 968 bulls, 1989 cows and 
| 2762 transfers in 1907. 


in number of new mem-| 


at the earliest | 


for very early registry up to $25 for ! 
After a very | 
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WAIST HIGH 


cleaning, easy running, 
simp! , Strength or qual- 
me own (the manu- 
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AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. cu - 
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MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY Co., 
45] FOURTH AVENUE. PITTSBURG, PA, 








“THE OLD RELIABLE” 


THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD" 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A ‘‘DIETZ"’ 
wangay R. E. DIETZ COM PANY wew vor« 


Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1840 
PIONEERS AND LEADERS 


Nitrate of Soda 


Witrate Sold in Original Bags 
NITRATE AGENCIES CO. 
64 Stone Street, New York 
Keyser Butiding, Baltimore, Md. 

36 Bay Street, East, Savannah, Ga, 
305 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 

Holcombe & Co., 50 Clay Street, 
San Francisco, Cal, 
Address Office Nearest You 


Orders for All Quantities Promptly 
Filled——Write for Quotations 


CIDER 


MACHINERY 


We have had 35 years’ ex 
perience in furnishing out 
fits for both Custom and 
Merchant Cider Mills. 


Que Gooos Art ree Stawoara 
a, a Send for catalogue. 
Boomer & Boscuwert Press Co., 
216 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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MERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


FARM — MARKETS — GARDEN — HOME 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.’’—Washingtonm) 


Trade Mark Registered; copyright 198, by Orange Judd Company. Established 1942 
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THE FARM LABOR PROBLEM IN THE EMPIRE STATE 


To Verify Conflicting Reports About the Farm Labor Situation in New York American Agriculturist Gives 
Replies from Farmers Direct---We Asked What Kinds of Men Are Now Going to the Country from 
the Big Cities; Whether Town Bred or~ Country Bred---How the City Men Take Up the New 
Line---Replies Give a Fair Idea of Existing Conditions and Include Personal Comment 


In this part of Broome county the farm- 
ers can afford to pay $20 a month with board 
and washing. We ask_but ten hours for a 
day’s work. The hired help eat with the fam- 
ily at the same table. At noon it is usually 
an hour and a half from the time they quit 
work until they resume it again and oftener 
we work under than over ten hours. Any 
dairyman will pay the $240 for the year to a 
steady man. But those men prefer the town 
or city, where they ‘get $1.50 a day and will 
work about 22 days a month (on the aver- 
age). At $1.50, $33 board and washing $18, 
leaves $15 net a month, or $180 a year,.a gain 
of $60 by working for the farmer. From 30 to 
50 years ago the majority of the young men, 
who worked on the farms saved their money, 
bought farms and are prosperous farmers 
today, as a rule. ‘Two-thirds of the young 
men of today who work for the farmers take 
their money from time to time, go to the 
nearest town or city and blow it in. Yet those 
are the men that expect the farmer to take 
them into his home and treat as one of his 
family. Farmers are taking the proper 
course; namely, to curtail their work by more 
improved farm machinery and they will get 
along ali right.—[Matthew Hays, Broome 
County. 

The farm situation is good, in every re- 
spect. In this section, men could get work 
the past winter. When farmers commenced 
to hire this spring, the price ranged from 
$25 to $33 a month. Day help is $1.50 a day 
at present. There is no movement of men 
from Buffalo, our nearest city, 17 miles. The 
only men we see are classed as tramps, who 
are not looking for work. City men that 
come out here are generally very good. They 
take interest in the farm. The many varie- 
ties of fruit, grain and vegetables help to 


keep them interested. Very often they buy 
small farms. Farmers give house to live in 
and milk and very often fuel. Land is valu- 
able there, and city people who buy are in 
most respects satisfied. I think that country- 
bred men have had enough of city life. Farm- 
ing here has been very successful during the 
past few years. Indications now point to 
a very good spring. for 1908. -American Agri- 
culturist is taken by my neighbors.— [Mer- 
ritt J. Buntin, Erie County. 

Labor is in sharp demand im our vineyards 
and gardens. Except some men from Fre- 
donia, employed in locomotive works, most 
men have had work who wanted it. 
There are no inducements for city or coun- 
try men on farms ‘unless they are ehuck full 
of days’ work. Good farm hands who board 
themselves, can get $1.25 to $1.50 a day.— 
[S. S. Chissie, Chautauqua County. 

There is a great scarcity of competent 
farm laborers in Albany county, due to sev- 
eral causes. First, the nearby manufacturers 
and ‘corporations capture ahout all of the 
intelligent, able-bodied farmers’ sons. Sec- 
ond, the farmers hereabouts do not raise as 
large families as they did 20 years ago. 
Third, no immigrants stop off at Albany. 
The railroads see to it that the immigrant 
is carried as far west as Nis money will take 
him, there to develop new agricultural lands. 
The great majority of country-bred boys who 
find employment in the city seldom return 
to the farm. Their new life with its false 
ideals seems to unfit them for farmers for- 
ever after. The average city-bred boy is 
rarely useful on the farm. He usually lacks 
skill, ambition and the spirit of honest, use- 
ful effort. His chief aim is to acquire the 
most wages for the least work. I fear that 
farming in New York state will be on the 


Number 21 


decline if there is no new supply of farm 
laborers to be had very If we are 
to retain our prestige as the first agricultural 
state in the union, the farmers must have 
help. In my opinion, the only solution to 
the problem is to encourage immigration of 
the right sort. Immigrants from England, 
lreland, Scotland, Wales, Germany and Swe- 
den make good farm laborers and, as a rule, 


soon. 


very desirable citizens.—[James Hilton, Al- 
bany Cgunty. 
There are plenty of laborers in this imme- 


diate vicinity. The report of lack of work 
in the cities caused the farmers to wait until 
nearly ready to work before hiring. This 
caused much anxiety among the laboring 
classes at first, but it did not last long, nor 
did the pyjces drop from last year. We have 
raised our year men $50 and all our day men 
are getting $1.50. The men on the average 
are all country* bred. There seems to be nv 
movement from city to country, though some 
predict that it will start with haying. I have 
not had the opportunity of personally 
serving a city man settled in the country and 
so cannot give an accurate report. One of 
my men told._me that a city man stays in 
the country only during warm weather and 
then only because there are fewer places to 
spend money. It is seldom we see a man 
returning to the country and then only 
through lack of money.—[Truman W. Allis, 
Orleans County. 

In our locality I see but very slight 
changes in the labor problem from last year. 
Very little help in our section comes from 
the city. Day labor is a little more plenti- 
ful, owing to the quarries shutting 
and running light. The class of help most 
needed with the farmers here is married 
men to occupy good tenement houses and 
work by the year or the day. Good men need 
not look for work.—[A. W. Laurence, Gene- 
see County. 


ob- 


down 


Farm help is scarce here. Wages range 
from $20 to $30 a month with board and 
washing. There are a few city-bred young 


men working on farms here who are (doing 
well, but, as a rule, they are restless and 
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SOME SPLENDID SPECIMENS OF GEORGE W. DUNSETH’S 1907 PRIZE FIELD CORN 


The above illustration shows some prize-winning exhibits of corn at the national corn exposition, Chicago, 1907, 
The exhibit on the extreme right won first premium in 30-ear lots. 
The next exhibit, ten ears of Boope County White, won first premium in boys’ class. 
Reid’s Yellow Dent, took second prize in class. 


George W. Dunseth of Morgan county, III. 


Yellow Dent. 


won a total of $680. 
a hill, 2%x3% feet apart. 


The corn was grown on clover sod. 
It was cultivated three times. 


The fourth exhibit consists of ten ears of Leaming and won first prize. 
The land had been in clover one year. 
Mr Dunseth believes in a carefully prepared seedbed for corn. 


grown by Mr 
The variety is Reid’s 
The next to the left, an exhibit of 
These exhibits 
The corn was planted two grains in 
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won’t stick to their job long enougn to get 
used to ‘it. There are some country-bred 
men who have returned from the city con- 
yinced that they are better off here.—[C. J. 
Peck, Steuben County. 

Farm labor -is more plentiful here this 
spring and at slightly reduced wages. There 
is no influx of city laboring men to speak 0°. 
Little Valley js a cutlery manufacturing vil- 
lage. These factories are running from four 
to five days a week and eight hours a day, 
while one year ago they. were running six 
days a week and ten hours a day. Some 
have quit the factories to find work else- 
where, so that the amount paid out in wases 
is probably not over one-half what it was 


one year ago. Some of the factory men who - 


were raised on farms in the neighborhood, 


have gone back to work on farms and are 
“usually good hands, but a majority of them 


are old countrymen, who never worked at 
anything but the cutlery business and are 
so awkward and inefficient that a man could 
do the work much easier than instruct them. 
[Charles Lafferty, Cattaraugus County. 


THE CULTIVATION OF CORN 


HAROLD NESBIT, NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY, PA 


I have only four fields of aboyt seven acres 
each on which I plant a rotation of crops, 
the land being a clay loam and in good con- 
dition. I do not use fertilizers of any kind 
with the crops, barnyard manure being the 
only thing used, which is hauled on the oat 
stubble in the fall when plowing down for 
wheat. Last year I used fertilizer for the 
first time for potatoes and expect to use the 
same kind this spring. By having the fodder 
all shredded in the fall, it makes much less 
manure, but of better quality, which is much 
better than not having fodder shredded. 

Beginning in the spring I plow down sod 
which the previous year was seeded to Red 
or June clover and timothy at the rate of six 
quarts each to the acre, but last year | seeded 
with crimson Giover, which winters in -fine 
condition. This sod is plowed to a depth of 7 
or 8 inches and harrowed the first time with 
a spring-tooth harrow obliquely, so as to 
harrow sides and ends alike. Then it is 
rolled and followed the second time with 
the same harrow crosswise or opposite to 
way of marking out rows with a one-horse 
marker 3 feet apart and to a depth of about 
4 inches. Then a one-horse planter is used, 
dropping one grain every 12 inches apart. 

The corn is covered about 1 inch deep and 
no other work is done until the plants come 
through the ground, when a one-horse weeder 
is used with teeth about 2 inches apart, -tak- 
ing three.rows each way, and working the 
ground to a depth of 1 inch. This weeder 
is used about three times every two weeks, 
for probably five or six times. Sometimes 
after having heavy rains I have to use a one- 
horse cultivator to loosen the top of the 
ground before using the weeder. My last 
working I use the cultivator with small 
shovels on the outside and work the ground 
about 4 inches high around the corn. 

Last fall was poor for corn in this section, 
as the season had been too wet and cold 
and a rumber had had to plant over. My 
field, however, yielded 100 bushels of ears to 
the acre of good quality, though not full 
length, but with very little small corn.” I 
cut my corn with a harvester the last week 
in September and stood in the shock until 
the middle of November, when I husked about 
two days by hand. The last of it I finished 
with a corn husker and shredder of my own 
on Thanksgiving day 


UTILIZING WASTE FRUITS 


FARM FRUIT EVAPORATOR 


A conveniently arranged one-kiln evapora- 
tor and plan is shown herewith. The space 
is divided into a furnace room 14x16 feet and 
a somewhat smaller work room, in which the 
apples are pared. An upright bleacher which 
also serves.as an elevator for raising the 
fruit to the second floor, is placed in this 
room. The second room is divided in a sim- 
ilar way. The kiln has the same dimensions 
as the furnace room, with a capacity of 75 to 
100 bushels of unpared 
fruit at each filling. The 


tains the slicer and the up- 
per portion of the bleacher. 
The dried fruit, as it is 
taken from the kiln, can 
also be held here temporarily if desired. This 
building, which is in western New York, is con- 
structed entirely of wood and was built in 
1896 at a cost of about $300, including mate- 
rial and labor. At the present prices of lum- 
ber, the cost would be considerably greater. 
A builder who could secure the lumber from 
his own timber traet would be able greatly to 
reduce the actual cash outlay. According to 
a statement of the owner, writes Prof H. P. 
Gould of the United States department of 
a@griculture, the cost of equipment was as fol- 
lows: 





FLOOR OF KILN 


D SQPRROO ss ood Kt cn aie tee tee ia $47 
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1 slicer .. Sith Vee COL Paes 15 
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Ropes and pulleys for bleacher and eleva- 
le SE cate Cig 
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Total cost of equipment ......... . $89 


Such a building may readily be so con- 
structed that it will be useful for many other 
purposes during the course of the year than 
that for which it is primarily intended. In 
constructing kilns, the same general principles 
are followed, whether the evaporator is a 
small one with only a Single kiln, or an exten- 
sive establishmeut having several of them. 
The most satisfactory size of kiln, all things 
considered, is about 20 feet square. This is 
a convenient size to fill, so far as the prep- 
aration of the fruit is concerned; ‘the heat 
-can be well regulated, made sufficiently in- 
tense for the purpose desired, and evenly 
distributed, so that the fruit will dry uni- 
formly, and for various minor reasons a kiln 
of this size is a desirable unit in the con- 
struction of evaporators of this typé. 

A kiln consists essentialiy of a floor made 
of slats and placed over a furnace raom or 
over a system of steam pipes. The floor is 
usually built from 10 to 12 feet above the 
floor of the furnace room. Provision should 
be made for regulating the heat by means of 
small openings at the base of the walls, com- 
municating -with the outside... These can be 
opened or closed, as desired. _ The inflow of 
cold air can thus be regulated. Such control 
is especially desirable in windy. weather 

















ONE-KILN EVAPORATOR HOUSE 


While many evaporators are constructe. 
without special provision of this kind, it is 
an important point to have such openings, 


workroom on this floor con- . 


particularly if the walls are brick or other- 
wise made very tight, so that there is little 
cireulation of air. 

If the evaporator is a frame building, the 
walls of the furnace room may wel! be plas- 
tered or covered with asbestos paper to lessen 
the danger of fire, which may otherwise be 
great, because of the intense heat gener- 
ated. If thé walls, at least the portion below 
the kiln floor, are double, with an air space 
between the two sides, the insulation will 
be more perfect than if they are solid or of 
only a single thickness, thus best conserving 
the heat and increasing the efficiency of the 
plant: The hight of the walls of the kiln 
above the drying floor’should be sufficient to 
permit an attendant to work on the floor 
conveniently and with comfort. 

Some-means for the escape of the air laden 
with moisture from the fruit is necessary. 
This may be provided for by means of ah 
opening in the_roof, or a cupola-like ventila- 
tor may be built, the sides of which should 
consist of slate placed so they overlap one 
another as in an ordinary window blind. The 
kiln floor is constructed of strips especially 
designed for the purpose. Such floors are 
generally made of poplar or basswood strips, 
%-inch thick, 1 inch wide on the top surface 
and %-inch wide on the under side. In lay- 
ing the floor, these strips are placed % to % 


a. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
inch apart on the upper surface. This makes 
the .space between them wider on the under 
side than on the upper, as shown, thus allow- 
ing the small particles of fruft which work 
down between them to drop through without 
clogging the intervening spaces. 


Making Roughage Palatable—Several years - 
ago, when roughage was scarce and concen- 
trated feeds considered high, one of my 
neighbors had a stock of crimson clover straw 
which he felt obliged to feed to his dairy 
herd. The stuff he considered would be 
unpalatable, so he experimented with a barrel 
of molasses diluted and sprayed with a spray 
Pump upon it. Everything was eaten and 
the cattle did well. Molasses furnishes con- 
siderable carbohydrate material, but cows 
nrust not be expected to make milk on it 
without having a supply of proteid material 
furnished in some form, such as cottonseed 
meal. So in feeding rough material, such 


as crimson clover straw, wheat straw, etc, 


and merely making this stuff palatable is not 
enough; other feed must be added to balance 
the thing up. I feed my Guernsey grades 
two or three pounds of cottonseed daily, and 
have given as high as five pounds without 
trouble. The only difficulty is that one must 
not always trust the man to feed the proper 
amount. The meal must be thoroughly mixed 
with the rough feed, so mastication will be 
sure and so there can be no danger of im- 
paction of the cow's stomach, due to imper- 
fectly chewed food.—[Dr A. T. Neil, New- 
castle County, Del. 


Quilts and Blankets for the orchard can 
best be spread in July or August and al- 
lowed to grow as cover crops. 























NATIONAL DAIRY REGISTER OF MERIT 


[This is the report of a committee of repre- 
sentatives of various dairy cattle clubs to 
secure a uniform standard of comparison of 
the various breeds, and to be published by the 
United States dept of agriculture.—Editor.] 


HE National dairy register 
of merit is established by 
the United States départ- 
ment of agriculture in co- 
operation with the asso- 
ciations of breeders of 
dairy cattle in the United 
States. The movement is 
the result of the endeavor 
to promote uniformity as 
to standards of dairy ex- 
cellence and methods of testing dairy cows 

and to provide for national registration of 
official records. 

The national dairy register of merit shall 
be based on yearly records only. The year for 
test shall consist of 365 days, without restric- 
tion as to periods of lactation or the calving 
of the cows. Tests shall be supervised by men 
éonnected as representatives with state agri- 
cultural colleges or experiment stations, and 
their reports shall be countersigned by the 
director of such institution or head of its 
dairy department. Neither this official super- 
visor nor the institution he represents shall 
have any financial interest in the cat- 
tle tested. 

Tests for the proposed. register shall be 
made only of full-blooded cattle registered in 
associations co-operating in this national dairy 
register of merit. Each application for such 
test shall go through the hands of such a 
breeders’ association. The breeders’ associa- 
tion in each case shall make application to the 
official in charge of such tests in the state 
from which the application comes, and report 
such application to the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture. The breeders’ associa- 
tion shall be responsible to the ex- 





FARM AND BARN 


duction of solids not fat and the complete 
feeding and breeding record, shall be report- 
ed. The minimum standard for mature cows 
five years old or over shall be 360 pounds but- 
ter fat, or 10,000 pounds milk. ~The minimum 
standard for cows two years old or under shall 
be 250 pounds butter fat, or 6500 pounds 
milk. 

For each day the cow tested is over two 
years old at the beginning of her year’s rec- 
ord, the amount of milk she will be required 
to produce in this year will be established 
by adding 3.2 pounds for every such day to 
the 6500 pounds required when two years old. 
This ration is applicable until the animal is 
five years old, when the required amount 
will have reached 10,000 pounds. 


FURTHER DETAILS 


For each day the cow tested is over two 
years old at the beginning of the year’s rec- 
ord, the amount of butter fat she will be 
required to produce in the year will be estab- 
lished by adding 0.1 of one pound for each 
such day to the 250 pounds required when 
two years old. This ratio is applicable until 
the amount required reaches 360 pounds but- 
ter fat at the age of five years. 

For the purpose of estimating the amount 
of butter produced, the rule provided by the 
association of agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations may be followed, viz: “Add 
one-sixth of the amount of butter fat.”’ It 
should be understood, however, that in all 
records made for or published in the Na- 
tional dairy register of merit, the amount 
of butter fat produced and not the estimate 
of butter will be given. 

A full record of the test shall be made 
each month on uniform blanks acceptable to 
all breeders’ associations co-operating, and 
mailed to the officer in charge of such work 
at the supervising institution; and carbon 
copies of the same shall be furnished by such 
officer to the owner of the tested cow, to the 
secretary of the breeders’ association to which 
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the. tested cow belongs, and to the United 
States department of agriculture, at the close 
of each month; and if such record be not so 
mailed it shall be at the discretion of the 
breeders’ association or the United States 
department of agriculture to discontinue the 
test. 
FOR INVESTIGATIONS 


Any registry may be delayed for investiga- 
tion at the request of the secretary of the 
breeders’ association directly interested, or 
of the secretary of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture; and any incorrect entry 
may be expunged from the proposed register 
and the certificate of such entry revoked, by 
the direction of the secretary of the United 
States department of agriculture, upon evi- 
dence of its incorrectness. 

Questions not covered by the rules agreed 
upon in shall. be determined by 
the secretary of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture, in consultation with the 
association represented in 


conference 


secretary of the 
the test. 

When the year's 
United States department of agriculture will 
furnish a certificate of merit to the owner of 
the cow tested, through the breeders’ asso- 
ciation, setting, forth the details of the record 
of the test, including a description of the 
cow, her breed, age, register number, etc. 


test is completed, the 


GROWING FIELD CORN IN ILLINOIS 


J. HH. THOMPSON 
Here is my method with fleld corn: I 
first break the ground about 6 or 7 inches 


deep. Then disk it twice and harrow it to a 
fine seedbed. After the ready, the 
corn is planted with a furrowing-out planter. 
The furrowing-out planter, in my estimation, 
is best because it throws all the trash out of 
the row gives a chance to get 
more dirt to the corn during cultivation. By 
this method more dirt can be 


soil is 


and better 





periment station or agricultural 
college supervising the test for 
the payment of the costs of the 
test. Arrangements as to ex- 
pense of each test and limit of 
number of cows to be tested at 
any one time shall be left to 
the supervising institution in 
conference with the association 
to which cows being tested be- 
long. 
RULES FOR TEST 

The length of time for actual 
expert supervision shall be two 
days for each. month in the 
year of test. The milk record of 
the owner of the cattle shall be 
accepted as the record for the 
year, provided it agrees practi- 
eally with that taken by the of- 
ficial expert supervisor for the 
two days each month. The but- 
ter fat record for the year shall 
be determined by multiplying 
the milk record for each month 
by the average percentage of 
butter fat shown in the tests 
of the milkings for the two’ 
days supervised by the official 
expert. No second test or in- 
spection sball be allowed in any 
month. Cows may be admitted 
to the register on the produc- 
tion of a minimum amount of 
either butter fat or milk; but 
all the essential facts of the 
performance, including the pro- 
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put to the corn in two cultiva- 
tions than by three of any oth- 
er method. 

I aim to cultivate corn three 
to four times, the first twice 
as deep as possible and the 
later cultivation not so deep. 
As the corn develops, roots 
grow near the surface and are 
destroyed by deep cultivation. 
I use a walking four-shovel cul- 
tivator. The walking cultiva- 
tor can be guided better than 
the riding cultivator, besides it 
is not so hard on horses. A 
man can’t do a good job at cul- 
tivating.corn and ride. ; 

My corn ground is fairly rich, 
hence not much fertilizer is 
used. When any is used, it is 
barnyard manure. I think a 
pasture field makes about the 
best corn ground; and clovef 
sod comes next. I have never 
used any commercial fertilizer, 
but if I should, it would be 
with barnyard manure. 

I have for the past six or 
seven years grown Jowa Silver 








A DORSET EWE AND HER LAMB 


“or early spring lambs no breed of sheep equals the Dorsets. 
lambs come early, grow rapidly and mature quickly. They can be first on 
the market before the lambs of the larger breeds are ready; consequently 
those who cater to the market for early spring lambs choose the Dorset. 
The animals in the accompanying illustration are representative of the 
breed. The ewe is an exceedingly good animal, being plump and well- 
rounded, with a good head, short legs and a broad back. 


Mine white corn, and like it 
the best pf any. However, this 
coming season I am going to 
try ten acres of some good va- 
riety of yellow corh. 

Most of my corn is fed to 
stock on the farm—hogs, cat- 
tle and horses. In feeding, 
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Nature intended the hen to 
make her own living, hence 
she cannot possibl be 
healthful, happy and pro- 
lific in confinement unless 
bodily functions operate in 
nature’s own way 
Therefore ‘‘ Cheerful Chick- 
ens*’ and a full egg basket are 
possible only when the hen is 
taken back to nature by a 
aot AC ataa method of 


ultry 
PAN-A-GE-A 


gets at the bottom of the poul- 
tryman’s troubles by creating 
and maintaining an abso- 
lutely healthful condition of 
Z fowls in confinement. It 
7 contains the bitter tonics to 
7 | digestion, iron to make 
d blood and nitrates to ex- 
poisonous matter. 

Poe m4 the See ie aan of Dr. Hess 
(M.D., D.V.S.) and by aiding the hen 
to assimilate the food, makes 
"abundance of eggs. Poultry Pan- 
a-ce-a possesses a germicidal prin- 
ciple which makes it specially 
nseful in preventing disease. 
Endorsed by leading poultry 
associations and sold on a 
wrilten guarantee. Costsa 

penny a day for 30 hens. 


extreme 
West and South. 


Bend 2¢ Of am f Mess 48-page 
Poultry Book, reo. = 

DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashiand, Ohio 
Instant Louse Killer Kills Lice. 








There is no case so old or 
bad that we will not guarantee 
Fleming's 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
té remove the lameness and make the 
horse Lopes Money refunded if it ever 
malls, y to use and one to three 45-minate 


lications cure. Works just as well on 
me and Bone Spavin. Write for 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 

tells you all you want to know about 

mishes and eir trogtmen and we 


Lam like to have you read it 
ing or w bariag any iad of a re 
our 0 


Tot a remedy hor. 
pa TE FE costs you — a0}. 


FLEMING BR: Chem 
221 Union Stock Ye a Thisezo, mh 


* suide 





oat nthen re ES Wieck * [2oph a dam, 


next winter at 
Wate ha till recteulean 
Wi woveion hal be say, Agents wanted, 
White-Thomas Co., Dept.F Rochester, N.Y. 


WEL L mactanes 
ig Sy cat ae teet S 


sallow wells in a 
wheels 

pe ian mechanic coe operate 
= y. Send for catalog sf 


WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 


YOUNG MEN WANTED—To tearn the 
. oteeine Profession. Catal sent 
free. ‘Adare 83 VETERINARY 0 —, 


Grand Ataplds, Mich., 45 Louis Stree’ 











ysome profit is made on the corn be- 
| sides the keeping of the manure and 
|cobs on the land for fertilizer. What 

I have to sell is sold as soon.as it is 
thusked,. to prevent loss in shrinkage 
land geferal damage. Corn in the 
learly winter will give more returns 
iat 40 cents than in the following 
spring at-50 cents after it has dried 
out. 

In storing corn, I always place the 
first of the crop in a loose-slatted bin, 
so that the air can get through to 
dry the corn. If it is stored early in 
a tight crib, where no air can circu- 
late, it will mold around the cob, and 
hence will be damaged for - feeding 
or selling. 





Growing Tomatoes for Market 
W. H. UNDERWOOD 


The- day before I am ready to set 
| the plants I take a five-toothed culti- 
vator, drive the team astride the rows 
of hills, with plenty of weight on the 
cultivator, plow deeply, tearing down 
the hills. When ready to set the 
plants I do the same the other way. 
I set in the field about April 20. The 
time depends largely upon the earli- 
ness of the season and the condition 
of the plants in the cold frame.’ 

If there is great danger of late 
frost killing the “plants in the field, I 
wait a week or ten days. If the plants 
are growing too large I check this as 
follows: To stand upon I place a 
board across the cold frame. With @ 
sharp spade_I ecu: all side roots a few 
inches from base of plant. This checks 
upright growth for about one week. 
By that time danger of frost is usu- 
ally over, and the plants are stocky 
for setting in thet field. 


I water the plants well about two 
}hours before removing from _  .cold 
[eeane. With a sharp spade I cut 


deeply between the rows of plants, so 
as to lift them upon the spade with a 
| block of dirt 6 inches square. When 
loading the plants on the wagon I set 
| the mass closely together in rows as I 
can miake the blocks fit. I have a 6- 
| inch sideboard on the wagon frame to 
| keep the’ blocks of dirt from falling 
| off. When I get to the field I lift the 
| side board up and rest it on the hub 
|of the wagon inside the wheel. I 
drive astride one row and -set three 
rows at a drive, placing the blocks of 
dirt in the holes prepared for them. 
Another man comes behind with a 
light hoe and draws loose dirt in 
around: the plants, firming it’ down 
with thé foot. 

As soon as I have the field planted 
I plow. out the middle of the ro-s 
both ways with a one-horse plow, then 
| level the soil with a cultivator, fol- 
lowed by a drag. I have a pair of 
plow handles fastened to it, so I can 
it like a plow. I run it twice 
in a middle, close to the plants. 

Drying Lambs. After Dipping—I 
choose the fore part of a warm, pleas- 
ant day as soon as convenient after 
my sheep are sheared and dip the 
whole. flock. If the flock ‘is a recently 
purchased one containing parasites, a 
second dipping. ten days later is ad- 
| visable. If the sheep are properly 











shorn wtth a machine there will re- 
main’ few, if any, ticks on them after 
| dipping. Lambs usually harbor most 
| ticks. If the lamb is dipped and the 


mother not, it puzztes the mother to 


| distinguish her own lamb She is 
liable to disown it.-I.prefer the liquid 
dips to the powdered form, and use 


them at the rate of one gallon in 70 
gallons water. This will destroy ticks 
or lice, but for scab I would use a 





stronger solution.—[John H House, 
Herkimer County, N Y. 

Merino Breeders will be giad to 
know that Volume I of the Ameri- 
can and Delaine record association 
has been published by Sec  S. 


of Delaware, O. 


NM. Cleaver 


GENERAL FARM ACTIVITIES 
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Methods with the Potato Crop 


J. E. ILLIG, LEBANON COUNTY, PA 





HROUGHOUT my experi- 
ence the Rural New 
Yorker has exceeded in 
yield all 
tested. I have never 
raised . potatoes in other 
than lime soil. Our reg- 
ular rotation is grass, 
potatoes, wheat. The land is 





corn, 
plowed in the spring and well culti- 
vated until it is very fine. 

Our field is laid out in rows 32 


inches apart,’ in which the potatoes 
are dropped 14 inches apart. I use 
an Iron Age planter, and like it very 
much. I bought it in 1906 for $50 
and it has saved me at least that 
much since then. I usually put out 
from ten to 15 acres, and follow with 
wheat, I begin cultivating with a 
smoothing harrow shortly after 
planting and -before the young vines 
come through the ground. After they 
are up 2 or 83 inches I use a two- 
horse cultivator, going’ over the 
ground often at first. Later I use a 
weeder with the cultivator. 

I use a commercial fertilizer an- 
alyzing 2% ammonia, 6% phesphoric 
acid and 2% actual potash, which 
costs me $2650 a ton. I use 400 
pounds an acre of this, applying it 
with a planter at the time the seed is 
put in the ground. The planter dis- 
tributes the fertilizer wider than any 
other planter I have ev@r used. The 
flea beetle has been very destructive 
here the last few. years. I have 
sprayed with bordeaux in which 
poison was mixed. I am of the opin- 
ion that this beetle weakens the 
plants and makes them more suscep- 
tible to blight later. The grub worm, 
which we used to call wood worm 
when we used it for bait for fishing, 
has eaten many potatoes in the 
ground, and up to date we have not 
found any satisfactory remedy. 

I use a four-row sprayer, which 
can easily “be handled with one horse. 
Have used no other nozzlé than the 
one attached to the apparatus, and 
find it quite satisfactory. In my 
spraying mixture I use six pounds 
copper sulphate dissolved in 25 gal- 
lons water. For convenience I slake 
lime with boiling water and make 
enough at once for the season. I 
make a poison by boiling two pounds 
arsenic and eight pounds sal soda in 
two gallons water. To every 50 gal- 
lons of bordeaux I use two quarts of 
this poison and spray the vines thor- 
oughly. 

I planted seven acres in early 1906 
and sprayed four times, with the ex- 
ception of nine rows, which were 
sprayed only three times. As the sea- 
son advanced blighte appeared on 
these latter rows, and at digging time 
the yield was only about. half what 
it was in the rest of the field. My 
average yield was about 180 bushels 
an acre. I had three acres last year 
in crimson clover, which I plowed 
and put into potatoes. Owing to the 
drouth, I had a very poor yield, and 
this brought down the average on the 
ten acres. I received 65 cents per 
bushel for this crop in the home 
market. 


Remarkable Sow—We have a Ches- 
ter White sow born in May, 1906. 
Farrowed in November of same year. 
The following March she had-a lit- 
ter of 11 pigs and raised ten. She far- 
rowed again in May. In Septebmer 
she had a litter of 15 pigs, of which 
she raised 12. -Farrowed again in De- 
cember and April 1.had another lit- 
ter of 18 pigs and raised 12. This is 
ail she can care for. We think for 
a 23-months-old sow she has made 
quite a record with her 34 pigs raised 
out of 39 born.—[Cyrus Andrews, 
Warren County, N Y.- 
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Increasing Turkey Flocks Rapidly 


MRS KATE DOBSON, DE KALB CO, MO 





Much of my turkey failure I now 
trace to the fact that I tried so long 
to hatch and raise my young turkey 
poults with chicken hens. This is all 
wrong. About March place old bar- 
rels under the edge of hedge, or out 
in the orchard; throw straw or brush 
on them and the turkey hens will soon 
find them and not wandér way off 
where. you cannot find their eggs. It 
cold enough to chill eggs gather them 
up, turning them half over each day; 
always leave nest eggs; hens’ eggs wil! 
do. When the turkey hen wishes to 
sit fix her. nest nice and warm; give 
her 15 eggs. At the same time place 
more eggs under chicken hens, ena 
when hatched give all to the turkey 
hen, 

Keep turkey nest well sprinkled 
with some good insect powder during 
incubation. Do not let the young 
poults out early of a morning, as they 
cannot stand damp. The brood coop 
must be roomy, dry and well venti- 
lated. Feed shorts dampened a little 
morning and night, all they will clean 
up. More young turkeys are killed 
from overfeeding than anything else. 


Rearing Broilers and Winter Layers 


P. F. FISKE, VIRGINIA 








My Rhode Island Reds are™kept in 
flocks of about 50 on two or -three 
acres for about half a day. They run 
in proportion of 12 pullets or hens to 
one male. I have always had excel- 
lent results from hens as mothers, 
and have raised broilers largely. These 
sell when four months old at 12 to 
18 cents live weight or 15 to 25 cents 
dressed. From the start the chicks 
are kept on a dry floor and fed only 
ready mixed grains cracked fine, also 
meat scraps and grass in the form of 
sod. At first they are fed four to 
six times a day in coarse gravel on 
the floor. The broods are kept in cat 
and rat-proof wire coops. Sometimes 
the flocks are given soft feed for a 
change and a little sweet milk occa- 
sionally. E 

When this age common cracked 
corn is given more largely and three 
or four times a week wheat screen- 
ings or damaged mixed grain is also 
fed the chicks, also as much milk as 
can be spared, and they have free 
range for about half a day. About 
this time I cull out the poorly marked 
specimens to be used as broilers dur- 
ing July and August. These are fed 
more liberally with the feeds men- 
tioned, and they also get meat scraps 
twice a day until shipped to market 
as broilers. 

No feed is givén the chicks for 12 
hours before killing. I prefer to ship 
alive, so as to avoltd the bother of 
killing and. dressing, but for home 
trade, I would behead, scald lightly 
and pluck carefully. Most of my stock 
is disposed of through commission 
houses making a specialty of live poul- 
try. The crates are shipped by ex- 
press.. They have loose, slatted tops 
and are never filled to overcrowding. 
I have made successful shipments also 
by freight. My success is attributed 
largely to kéeping vigorous stock, get- 
ting eggs frequently from birds that 
have never been yarded, hatching 
early to get good prices for broilers 
and to séeture large, early laymg pul- 
lets, hatching all chicks :bout the 
same time and buying sitters, if need- 
ed, for this purpose. Thus the chicks 
can be weaned about the same time, 
and are fed together 











Spraying to Kill Weeds 


PROF L. B. JONES, VERMONT 


I have.heard given a solution of 
iron sulphate as being an efficient 
remedy ‘when applied to growing crops 
to destroy kale and wild mustard, as 
well as other weeds, without injury to 
crops. Please state if this experiment, 
which originated in Germany, has 
been tried in the United States.—[D. 
T. Taylor, New York. 


The rough leaved kales and some 
related weeds can be eradicated from 
eat and other grain fields without in- 
jury to the grain by spraying the field 
with a solution of either copper sul- 
phate (blue vitriol) or iron sulphate 
(green vitriol). It should be noted, 
however, that this method is not quite 
so effective in killing the smooth 
leaved kale charlock or wild turnip), 
since, owing to the bloom on the 
leaves of this, much of the spray li- 
quid runs off. The Vermont Station 
made a thorough test of the copper 
sulphate some ten years ago and has 
recommended its use since that time; 
others: who have since tested iron 
sulphate say that is equally effective. 

Spray \in bright, clear, still weather 
when the grain 8 to 6 inches tall 
and before the kale blossoms. Apply 
with a force pump having fine nozzles 
which will require about 50 gallons 
per acre. If copper sulphate is used 
add one pound of the chemical for 
each four or five gallons of water, ten 
to 12 pounds per 50 gallons. Iron sul- 
phate is used much stronger, viz, 
14% to two. pounds of the chemical 
per galloh of water (75 to 100 pounds 
per 50 gallons). Use the weaker solu- 
tion if the plants are growing rapidly 
and tender, the stronger if growing 
slowly and tougher. I have taken the 
statement as to strength of iron sul- 
phate from the results of the North 
Dakota station. Since the iron com- 
pound is much cheaper than the cop- 
per the cost of one method is about 
the same as the other. 


is 
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Dutch Belted Cattle Men Assemble 


The annual meeting of the Dutch- 


Belted cattle association of America 
was held last week in New York city. 
As in the case of the recent Jersey, 
Guernsey and Ayrshire association 
meetings, the principal business was 
in connection with the register of 
merit, outline of which appears in 
another column The association, 
like its sister societies, is in hearty 
sympathy with the movement, and 
the secretary, H. B. Richards of 


Easton, Pa, is continued as represen- 
tative of the society to meet with 
other dairy cattle association repre- 
sentatives. 

The report of F. R. Sanders, chair- 
man of-the executive committee of 
Bristol, N -H, urged increased ac- 
tivity in securing classification at 
fairs in exhibiting the breed. Last 
fall at the New York state fair the 
Dutch-Belted cattle had the next 
largest exhibit in the dairy classes 
and attracted wide attention. _It also 
stood high in New Jersey fair in 
Trenton. Breeders were urged to 
turn out as well this fall. Mr 
Sanders also urged the safeguarding 
of transfers and the presentation of 
pedigrees at exhibitions. This was 
brought out by the report that un- 
registered animals had been exhib- 
ited in competition with registered 
ones at a northern New. York fair by 
an exhibitor who did not own all the 
animals he showed 

The secretary-treasurer reported 
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“For the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 


Fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it Est 1873. For 
prices or..agencies, address Bowker, 
Boston.”’ 
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the society im excellent financial con- 
dition, with a good balance in the 
treasury. The officers elected are: 
President, John C. MaclInness of 
Worcester, Mass; vice-president,* H. 
W. Lance; secretary-treasurer, H. B. 
Richards; executive committee, G. G. 
Gibbs of Marksboro, N J, D. B. Wil- 
son, S. C. Mastick of New York city, 
W. M. Lantz of Monroe, N J, and the 
secretary. 
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Our Veterinary Adviser 





Nervous Mare—R. W. S., New York, 
wants to know if there is any remedy 
for a nervous mare. Give one ounce 
bromide of potassium at a dose twice 
a day in bran mash, and continue it 


for two weeks and give again if 
needed. If the above medicine does 
not relieve her in one month’ there 


will be no use of continuing it longer. 
> 


Garget—T. P. E., New York, has a 
cow that has one-quarter of her udder 
caked. Give 1% pounds Epsom salts 
and one ounce ginger dissolved in 
water at a dose. After the physic has 
operated give one dram _ iodide of 
potassium at a dose twice a day in 
bran magh and continue it for two 
weeks or more if needed. Also mix 
two drams iodine with two ounces 
vaseline. Rub on a little every third 
day until the part becomes soft. 





Weak Heart—N. H. C., New Jersey, 
has a mare six years old that becomes 
exhausted about the middle of the 
afternoon when she is at work plow- 
ing. She wants to stop and rest every 
few minutes. Give % ounce tincture 
chloride of iron and one dram fluid 
extract. of nux vomica at a dose in one 
pint cold water twice a day, and con- 
tinue it for several weeks if needed. 





Thick Wind—B. B., New York, has 
a@ young horse that makes a whis- 
tling noise in his nose when he is 
driven. It is about three weeks since 
he comnfenced to do this. What can 
be done for it? Steam the nostrils 
by putting one ounce turpentine into 
a pail of boiling water and holding 
this under the horse’s head (but not 
not near enough to scald) for 20 min- 
utes. Repeat twice a day and con- 
tinue it for two or three weeks. Also 
give’ two drams iodide of potassium 
at a dose twice a day in bran mash 
for once week. 





Glandular Disease—F. W., Pennsyl- 
vania, has several calves affected with 
a swelling on each side of the jaws. 
They get lame and lie down most of 
the time. What can be done for 
them? This disease seems to be con- 
tagious. Remove ali the well ones 
from the sick ones, and from where 
the sick ones have been. Give each 
sick calf one dessertspoonful tincture 
chloride of iron at a dose morning 
and evening in half a pint of cold 
water, and % dram iodide of potas- 


_sium at a dose at noon in half a pint 


of water. Continue this treatment un- 
til the animals are cured. 


Nurserymen to Meet—American as- 
sociation of nurserymen will hold its 
33d annual meeting June 10-12 at Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Special railroad rates 
have been arranged to begin between 
June 6 and 11 and to end. Juné 16. 
Summer tourist tickets will also be in 
force from June 1 to Sept 30, with 
final return limit to October 31 at the 
rate of 2 cents a mile in each direc- 
tion. On June 9-there will be a spe- 
cial train from Chicago to Milwaukee. 
Arrangements for this are in charge 
of Carl Cropp of Vaughan’s seed store 
and B. E. Gage of Peterson nursery 
company, Chicago, Til. 


Holstein Breeders Will Meet—The 


23d annual meeting of the Holstein- 
Friesian assn of America will be held 
at the new courthouse, Syracuse, N 
Y, June 3, 1908. There are several 
important business matters to come 
before the assn, as well as the elec- 
tion of officers. Further information 
can be obtained from F. L. Houghton, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
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LIVE. STOCK AND 





HORTICULTURE 


given 

the fullest 

opportunity to 

develop into a money 

maker for you, into an 
animal which will give you 





[7] 587. 


the maximum returns for the money 

invested in its feed unless right through 

its calfhodd to maturity it is given a feed of the 

most nourishing character; @ feed which will buila 


large bone and strong constitution. 


Calves have been 


raised on a milk and grain diet for generations by the avers 
age farmer or breeder and only average stock has been 


produced. 


‘ It has remained for the exceptiona: feeder, notably the 


English and Dutch, to discover that exceptional stock 


cows 


which break records and make money for their owners, can 
be developed—not alone by the breeding, but by the feed- 
ing of strong, highly digestible, perfectly balanced supple- 
mentary fee 


Schumacher Calf Meal 


has been demonstrated by hundreds of the world’s most 
noted breeders to be just the feed needed to produce this 
exceptional growth and result producing stock. Composed 
of vacuum cooked oatmeal, wheat meal, flaxseed meal and 
‘dried milk in just the proper proportions, it is the most nu- 
tritious, most highly digestible, perfectly balanced calf meal 


ever offered to the feeding public. 


When you consider that the cost of feeding with this 
sp.endid product is only one-third the cost of raising calves 


by the ordinary method of whele milk and 


srain, no one 


from the smallest farmer to the greatest breeder can afford 
to overlook the advantages of feeding this exceptional meal. 


Schumacher Calf Meal has the unqualified endorsement 
of such noted feeders and breeders as The Stevens Brothers- 
Hastings Co., Lacona, N. Y., Horace L. Bronson, Cortland, 
N.Y., Bonny Mead Farms, Harrisburg, Pa., Michigan State 
School, Flint, Mich., Middletown Farms, Middletown, Del., 
F, G. Shuring, Elgin, Ill., Wing R. Smith, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Merridale Farms, Merridale, N. Y. and hundreds of others. 
Write for booklet giving full information and small free 


sample. 


If your dealer hasn’t Schumacher Calf Meal 


write us and we will see that you are supplied, 


The QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Dept. A, Chicago, lil. ¢ 
The first thoroughly successful Milk Substitute. 
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Every 


Farmer Should Have His Own Thresher 


“Little Giant” Thresher rans with light power and will clean all kinds of grain— 


wheat, rye, oats, rice, flax, bariey, kaffir corn and 


threshing cow 
H. P. 


- Attachments 


crass 
end for “pulling” peanuts, Made in three sizes—for 3, 6 & 
Gasoline Kagine. ower read Powers, 
Feed and Ensilage Cutters, 


power can be used. We also meke Level-T 
w Machines, eto. Send fer FREE catalogue. 


HEEBNER & SON8, 15 Broad St., Lansdale, Pa. 

















DEMING 


Hand, 










Knapsack, Barrel and Power Sprayers 
for the poultryman, frult- 
reve, farmer and orchar- 
ist. Each type perfectly 
dapted to its purpose. 
Every style built asstrong 
and ee oy he 

~ pons e to bulld it. 
orking partsof 

brass to resist chemical 
action—i8 different styles. 
‘Write for Nineteen Eight 
Catalogue and “Expert 
Testimony”—free. Much 
in them you should know. 



















SAN 


of the famous Santa Clara Valley. 


cational 
center of California. 


climate. 
A ddress, 





JOSE the “Garden City” of CAL- 
9 IFORNIA—in the heart 
e edu- 
ral, scenic and home 
Delightful all-vyear round 
Send for free illustrated booklet 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. San Jose, California 


horticultu 











Let Us Send You 
Our Book. 


about wheels and good wagons that will save 
pny ay nt eh yh AL 


ELECTRIC STEEL WHEELS 
ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON. 


every tet, thor ave wobest, More than one and 

oars millions sold. Gpokes "enited to 
Can't work loose. A set of our wheels 

make your old wagon new. Catalogue free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL €0.,Box86 , Quincy, ills, 



















MONTROSS METAL SHINGLES 
are lightning and stormproo Last a lifetime 
withont repairs. Handsome. Inex 


MONTROSS METAL SHINGLE CO.. Camden, BJ, 
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r. cents for six months; not paid 
2 50 wer year. (A_ year’s su 
free for a club of two new su ) Subsecrip- 
cad commence at_ any during the year. 
t ‘copy hag — ae eunserptions a” 
ear, , Or year, postpa 
EWALS ‘The date your name on 
your , or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subsc is paid. Thus, M shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to May 1, 1908, 
and should be renewed ey if and already 


will be changed a 
NTI INUANCHS—Following the general de- 
, it is our custom to continue 


brief time thereafter. If you do not wish 
~ ‘peeeaad continued after expiration, please notify 


«CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When orforing a 
cha the address, subscribers should be sure 
heir old as well as their new address. 

cXNVASSERS WANTED in every town to s0- 
licit subscriptions. Terms sent on application. - 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents $F a _ 
line (14 lines to, the inch) each ene 
counts, maps and sworn st 

, on application. and nw Tavited: 
For vommace Exchange advertising rates, see that 


oun GUARANTEE—With each. subscriber to 

no Agriculturist we positively guétantee 

iite his | , subscription lasts, that no advertise- 
is 








actberae svilderncse between eubecrivers and 
iu t ype * su! 1e 
talus ‘advertisers, | ‘o take advantage of this 
guarantee, tten pon a must be made to the 
publisher within one week from the date of any 
unsatisfactory transaction. with proofs of the owiae 
die and loss, and within one month from the date 
when the ady ent appeared, and the sub- 
scriber must prove that in ree to the advertiser 
he ssid: “I saw your adv. the old re- 


lable A. A. 
tute ALAGAZINE was established in = It is 


wned Judd Com 
street. New York-—Heerbert Myrick 2.. 8, ateyitite 
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Publishers, 
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Homestead Building 
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499 Lafayette Street Marquette Building 
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One idea has been notably conspic- 
uous in the recent dairy cattle breed- 
ers’ association meetings; namely, the 
maintenance of the integrity of all 
pedigree, milk and butter records. 
Fully two-thirds of the time occupied 
in “new business” at the Guernsey 
breeders’ meeting.last week was de- 
voted to this topic, and in the Dutch- 
Belted cattlemen’s gathering next day, 
the discussion was echoed. Every ef- 
fort is being made by the various 
clubs to eliminate ali possible oppor- 
tunity for substitution and docforing 
of records. This is adiso evidenced by 
the Jersey housecleaning. The oppor- 
tunities for doing good through es- 
tablished public confidence in individ- 
ual breeders is greatly multiplied 
when men whose methods are be- 
yond reproach are banded together for 
the good of the breed and the mere 
incident that some misguided indi- 
vidual abuses this confidence can in 
no way shake the public faith in the 
other members. It is only while 
abuses last that they are to be 
feared; when recognized and cast out 
the remaining body is really im- 
proved. 





Mechanical motors are very much 
needed for cultivating the extensive 
vineyards of Italy. Sueh a machine 
would also find wide application in 
the United States and elsewhere. The 
king of Italy offers a prize of $2500 
and a diploma of honor for a ‘Satis- 
factory machine for this purpose, to 
be exhibited at Palermo this fall. Tl 
any machine proves practical at least 
two will be bought by the govern- 
ment, and it will stand all the ex- 
penrrs of the trials except freight. 


‘retailer. 


Full particulars can be obtained upon 
application to the minister:of agricul- 
ture at Rome, Italy. 





The Lumber Trust 


About the slickest combination in 
the United States is that which con- 
trols the wholesale and retail trade 
in lumber. That business is “but- 
tohed up,” from ‘the mills of the pro- 
ducer of lumber down through the 
wholesale shipper, the jobber and the 
The combine seems to be 
equally complete in all sections, Its 
purpose, of course, is to exact the 
highest possible price for lumber. 

This trust .has reached such a point 
that there is practically no longer any 
competition in the regular lumber 
trade. If you ask two or three local 
dealers to bid on a bill of lumber, for 
a house or barn, there will be practi- 
eally no difference in their quotations. 
If you get a bid from a dealer at a 


distance, the difference in the price 
you will receive will represent only 
about the difference in‘ freight rates. 
The plain truth is that local dealers 


in lumber do not dare to quote prices, 
and they are “protected” in so doing 
by the jobbers or wholesalers from 
whom they buy, and who are under 
agreement not to sell direct. 

There are some concerns, however, 
that refuse to be a party to this il- 
legal combination. Such firms as the 
Chicago housewrecking company of 


Chicago, and Gordon Van Tine & Co 


of Davenport, Ia, sell direct to con- 
Sumers all over the United States. 
They refuse to be subservient to the 
trust. These independents are cutting 
a big swath in the trade of the lum- 
ber trust, which is, therefore, fight- 
ing them in every possible way. 

One means employed by the trust, 
where all others fail, is to ascertain 
from the consumer the amount of the 
bid he has received from the inde- 
pendents, and then to authorize the lo- 
cal dealer to meet that price. of 
course, the farmer or other consumer 
of lumber who obtains a price from 
an independent firm should consider 
it as sacredly confidential. Even if 
the local agent of-.the lumber trust 
offers to meet any such gqutotation, 
bear in mind that this is Gone simply 
to kill off these competitors. When 
they are driven out of business, the 
trust will again shove up prices. It is 
to the interest of consumers of lumber 
to patronize the independent firms 
wherever possible. 


~ 





It is important that sheep shall be 
so managed that the most may be 
made out of the fleece. The influences 
that affect the fleece mainly are those 
of climate, of food and care, of 
breeding and of. age. The first and 
last influence wool less than the sec- 
ond and third. Food affects the char- 
acter of wool by breeding it and 
thereby increasing its growth in 
length and also.in strength. Breed- 
ing, however, accompanied by selec- 
tion, is the. great factor in determin- 
ing what the degree of fineness or of 
coarseness will be. Change in this 
respect is brought about much more 
rapidly by breeding than in any other 


way. Protecting the wool from con- 
tamination by foreign substances, 
such as straw and chaff, is greatly 


important. Where the flock is large, 
the difference of a portion of a cent 
a pound may make a large différ- 
ence in the aggregate return received 
for it. A litfle care in protecting 
wool may result in a rich return in 
proportion to the care expended. ~ 


ad 


The governors’ conference at Wash- 
ington last week attracted a good 
deal of attention. It has been of 
value in focusing the public mind 
upon the necessity of conserving this 
country’s natural resources. Such a 
policy has. long been advocated hv 





EDITORIAL. 


American Agriculturist, and it is re-° 


‘ 





freshing to find national and state 
officials waking up to-the situation. 
“It is better iate than never.” Qne 
of,the greatest lessons of the confer- 
ence is this: ‘That wise agriculture, 
the conservation of forests and wa- 
ters, the reclamation of—arid- areas 
and of swamp lands; also the im- 
provement of inland waterways for 
transportation and for power, are all 
closely inter-related. A proper policy 
depends upon co-operation between 
the different states and the federal 
government in dealing with these 
matters. Such co-operation can best 
be insured where individuals and each 
state take the keenest interest and 
do the most active work. While na- 
tional effort has its proper place in 
this whole field, the initiative and au- 
thority of the respective states should 
be respected and encouraged. It will 
be a sorry day for both the natural 
resources and the political prin@iples 
of this country if the people depend 
wholly upon the government at 
Washington to do things for them. 

A bill has just been introduced in 
the national house of representatives 
by Mr Lowdon of Illinois providing 
for an appropriation of $100,000 to be 
used by the secretary of agriculture in 
the eradication of hog cholera. Al- 
though hog cholera is not as severe as 
it was ten or 12 years ago, during the 
fiscal year ending January 1, 1908, 
the loss amounted to over $19,000,000. 
This. has been about the avérage loss 
for the last ten years. Sometimes it 
has been a little smaller; sometimes a 
little larger. That hog cholera can be 
largely controlled has been pretty fully 
demonstrated. It requires concerted 
action, but this is not impossible. 
Farmers. living in hog producing 
states should notify their congressmen 
as to their wish in regard to disposal 
of this bill. 





Excessive rains in the middle west 
are delaying planting of \corn and 
are causing much uneasiness. If this 
continues much longer it will be nec- 
essary to plant some supplementary 
crops to supply stock feed where any 
considerable number of farm animals 
are kept. Millet, cowpeas, sorghum 
and turnips can be seeded as late as 
June 30, with a reasonable probability 
of a good crop. All of them can be 
planted on wheat stubble if.~you are 
short of land. Newly broken sod of 
any kind is first class for turnips. 
Planting emergency crops is one form 
of intensive farming that ought to be 
practiced more and more. Farmers 
in this country are so fixed in the 
habit of getting only one crop each 
season that they lose a lot. Double- 
cropped jand must be handled care- 
fully and manured to prevent the de- 
pletion of fertility, but this is - easily 
possible, and the returns from the ex- 
tra crop are just so much profit. Try 
it and see. 








In 1882 about 185,000 barrels of 
cement were used in the United 
States. By 1902 this had inrceased 


to 17,230,000 barrels. 
date the increase has been much 
greater in proportion. Scarcity of 
lumber and the really great utilita- 
rian worth of cement are responsi- 
ble. Even today the possibilities of 
cement are not fully realized. About 
the only drawback to its general use 
on the farm is the high price. With 
more and more factories and better 
facilities this objection ought to 
gradually disappear. 

We should like to introduce every 
one of our readers to each of our 
advertisers. We know many of them 
personally and know that they are 
sincere, trustworthy men like the rest 
of us. It is because of this knowl- 
edge that we can protect our readers 
with the guarantee printed upon this 
pare 


Since the later 
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THE CONFERENCE OF GOVERNORS 


Important Meeting at White House Con- 
siders Conserving National Resources 





A very important conference has 
been held at the White House and 
considered the conservation of natural 
resources. Forty-four governors of 
states -were - present and 500. other 
persons, including cabinet officers, su- 
preme court justices, senators, repre- 
sentatives and experts in-all lines of 
industry. The conference was called 
by Pres Roosevelt and was opened by 
him. Im his speech he said: 

On the average the son of the farm- 
er of today must make his living on 


his father’s farm. There is»no diffi- 
culty in doing this if the father will 
exercise wisdom. No wise use of a 
farm exhausts its fertility. So with 


the forests. We are over the verge 
of a timber famine in this country, 
and it is unpardonable for the nation 
or the states to permit any further 
cutting of our timber save in accord- 
ance with a system which will provide 
that the next generation shall see the 
timber increased instead of dimin- 
ished. Moreover, we can add enor- 
mous tracts of the most valuable pos- 
sible agricultural land to the national 
domain by irrigation in the arid and 
semi-arid regions and by drainage of 
great tracts of swamp land in the 
humid regions. We can enormously 
increase our transportation facilities 
by the canalization of our rivers so 
as to complete a-great system of 
waterways on the Pacific, Atlantic and 
gulf coasts and in the Mississippi val- 
ley, from the great plains to the Alle- 
ghenies and from the northern lakes 
to the mouth of the mighty father of 
waters. But-.all these various uses of 
our natural resources are so closely 
connected that they should be co- 
ordinated, and should be treated as 
part of one coherent plan and not in 
haphazard and piecemeal fashion. 

Finally, let us remember that the 
conservation of our natural resources, 
though the gravest problem -of today, 
is yet but part of another and greater 
problem to which this nation is not 
yet awake, but to which it will awake 
in time, and with which it must here- 
after grapple if it is to live—the prob- 
lem of national efficiency, the patriotic 
duty of insuring the safety and con- 
tinuance of the nation. When the 
people of the United States conscious- 
ly undertake to raise themselves as 
citizens, and the nation and the states 
in their several spheres, to the high- 
est pitch of excellence in private, state 
and national life, ani to do this be- 
cause it is the first of all the duties of 
true patriotism, then and not till then 
the future of this nation, in quality 
and in time, will be assured. 
~ Among the speakers was Andrew 
Carnegie, who closed his address by 
saying: 

It seems to me our duty is: First, 
conservation of forests, for no forests, 
no long navigable rivers; no rivers, no 
cheap transportation. Second, to sys- 
tematize’ our water transportation, 
putting the whole work in the hands 
of the reclamation service, which has 
already proved itself highly capable 
by its admirable work. Cheap water 
transportation for heavy freights 
brings many advantages and means 
great saving of our ore supplies. Rail- 
roads require much steel, water 
does not. - Third, conservation of soil. 
More than a thousand millions of tons 
of cur richest soil are swept into the 
Sea every year, clogging the rivers on 
its way and filling-our harbors. Less 








soil, less crops; less crops, less com- 
merce, -less wealth. 

Other speakers were John Mitchell, 
former president of the coal miners’ 
union, James J. Hill of the Great 
Northern railroad, and William J. 
Bryan, Gov Folk of Missouri, Gov Fort 
of New Jersey, and several scientific 
experts in Various iines affecting agri- 
culture, forestry, stock raising, game 
and miming. Sec Wilson of the na- 
tional department of agriculutre gave 
a practical talk on The mistakes of 
farming and the remedies. Diversity 
ef crops and keeping the proper quan- 
tity of organic matter in the soil is 
the secret of larger production and 
benefit to the land, he said; the same 
crop each year on the same land he 
showed to be ruinous. 

MR HILL’S SPEECH 

In his speech James J. Hill paid a tribute to 
the work of the agricultural colleges of the coun- 
try. He said in part 

“The work now being done by the department 
of agriculture and the agricultural colleges of the 


various states furnishes a broad and intelligent 
foundation upon which to build up a new era of 
national progress and prosperity. It calls for a 
wise, generous and cousiameng po'icy on the . part 
of both federal and state governments.’ 

In speaking of the waste of the nation’s re 
sources, Mr’ Hill said 

The forests of this country, the product of cen- 
turies of growth, are fast disappearing. The best 


estimatez; reckon our standing merchantable timber 


at less than 2,000,000,000,000 feet. Out annual cut 
is about 4,000,000, The lumber cut rose 
from 18,000,000,000 ‘feet in 188 to  34,000,000,- 
000 feet in 190%; that is, it nearly doubled in 
twenty-five years. We are now usi annually 500 


feet board measure of timber per capita, as again 


an average of @ feet for ali Europe. The New 
England supply is gone. The northwest furnishes 
small growths that would have been rejected by 
the. lumberman thirty years ago. The south has 
reached its maximum production, and begins to 
decline. On the Pacific coast only is there now 
any considerable body of merchantable standing 
timber. We are consuming yearly three or four 
times a8 much timber as forest growth restores, 
Our supply of varieties will be practical'y ex- 
hausted in ten or twelve years; in the case of 


without reforesting, the present century will 
When will we take up in a practical 
restoration of our forests? 
of the only two remaini 

mine, we find it different 


others, 
see the end. 
and intelligent way the 

Turning now to one 
sources Of wealth, the 


from the other in an important é¢ssential. It is 
impossible of restoration or recuperation. 

T exhaustion of our coal supply is pot 
in the indefinite future. The iron industry 
tells a similar story. The most favor- 
able view of the situation’ forces the conclusion 


that iron and coal will not be available for com- 
mon use on anything like present terms before the 
end of this century, and our industrial, social, and 
political life myst be readjusted to meet the strains 
spo by new condit? Yet we forbid to our 
consumers access to the stores of other countries, 
while we boast of our increased exports of that 
material, for want of which one day the nation 
mu reduced to the last extremity. 

In speaking on a remedy for the present abuse 
of soi', Mr Hill said: 

The two remedies are as well ascertained as is the 
evil, _ Rotation of crops and the use of fertilizers 
act as tonics upon the soil. There is good au- 
take for the assertion that the farmer could 
take from the same area of ground in four years, 
grain.crops out of a total of seven years Kg — 
as the whole seven now give him; nore 
ucts of the other three years when the lan 
from grain as a clear profit due to better -#..-, 
He can wa far more than that by ning stock 

raising grain raising. Nature has p 
the veattle o = with the land. There i 

money live stock as there is in " 
BY Rabeeman to show us how to add $i,- 
000,000,000 annually to our foreign ffade, it would 
be the sensation of the hour. 

The conference resulted in what will 
probably be a permanent organization 
between the states in alliance with the 
national government, to conserve the 
natural resources of the country. Sec 
Root suggests that there is no limita- 
tion by the constitution to the agree- 
ment which may be made between the 
states subject to the approval of con- 
sress. By such unity of action, uni- 
form and unconflicting laws, both na- 
tional and state, are expected to be 
put forward. 

DECLARATION ADOPTED 

The full text of the declaration of 

principles adopted by the governors 


follows 
“We, the governors of the states and territories 
of the United States of America, in conference 


wssembled, do hereby declare the conviction that 
the t prosperity of our country rests upon 
the abundant resources of the land chosen by our 
forefathers for their homes, and where they laid 
the foundation of this great nation. 

Ye look upon these resources as a heritage to 
be made use of in establishing and pastes & the 
omg prosperity and happiness o 
»ple, but not to be wasted, deteriorated nor 


weedhe pss'y destroyed. 

We agree that our country’s future is involved in 
his; that the great natural resources «supply the 
naterial basis upon which our civilization must 


ontinue to depend. and upon which the prepetui- 
y of the nation itself rests. 

We agree, in the light of facts brought to our 
knowledge and from, information received from 
doubt that 


cannot this ma- 


terial basis is threatened with exhaustion. Even 
as each su ing generation from the bi of 
the nation has performed its in 

the progress and deve'opment the roe, 

do we in this generation recognize as 

duty to perform our part, and this dut in large 
degree in the adoptien of measures for the conser 


vation of the natural wealth of the country. 
We ae our firm 


por engage up 
y the attention of i & nation, the” states 
and o people im earn peration. 
natural resources include the “land on which 

hve and which yields our food! the living waters 
which fertilize the soil, supply power and form 

great avenues of commerce: the forests which 
yield the .materials for our homes, prevent ero- 





sion of the soll and cuouserve navigation ang 
other uses of our streams, and minerals which 
form the basis of our industrial life and supply 
us with heat, light and power. 

We agree that the land should be so used that 
erosion and soil wash should cease; that there 
—s = gg Rg ye 
gions means of swamp 
Se ae eee Seen that the 
waters sho be so conserved and used as to pro- 
mote navigation, to enable ans to 


tha 
beneath the surface 


Id so used as Caron utility, that 
the beauty, A our 
the beneat of all the people. aud. that the wa stat 

t mono 
a should not be tolerated. ii 
; the wise forethought of the 
t di note of warning as a 








o country, and our high appreciation 
of his action in cal to 
the same 


Joriedictio 

We declare the conviction that in the use of the 
natural states are in- 
of mu- 





of congress and the 
the conservation 
view of continued 
ited. And 


wise, the president ‘call 
s o 





ne 


is advisable to as- 


te 1 
same. And to t 
pointment by each state of 
conserva >esources a with 
her and with® any — commission on be- 


each ot 
half of the governme 
Wi the continuation — extension of forest 


vention 0 ion, the protection of head- 
waters and maintenance of the purity and 
agg a our “em We ize that 
the vate of forest lands entails 
resi apiitities in the "mtorests of all the ple, 
and we favor the enactment of laws loo! to 
= peotectice and replacement of privately owned 
orests. 

We our waters a most valuable asset 


conservation of water resources for irrigation, water 
power and —_. to the end that 
source y be b under ~ 
complete control and fully utilized for ‘every pur- 
pose. We especially urge on the federal co 
the immediate of a wise, active and r- 
ough waterway — 5 mapesies for the prompt im- 
cf ow conservation their 
watersheds required for the. uses of commerce and 
the protection of the interests of our people. 
We recommend 








mt of laws looki: 


the prevention of wastein the min 

tion of . ofl, = = and other minera's with a 
view to the wise for the use of the 
people and the protection of human life in the 
mines. 


Let us conserve the foundation of our prosperity. 


Progress with Agricultural Bill 








The United States senate has passed 
the agricultural appropriation bill 
carrying over $12,000,000. For build- 
ing roads and making other promi- 
nent improvements in the national 
forests, $1,000,000 instead of $500,000, 
as provided by the house, was appro- 
priated. The bill provides that % 
of the income fromthe national for- 
ests shall be paid to the states in 
which they are situated, this money 
to be expended for road and school 
improvements in the counties where 
the reserves are. Before the bill be- 
comes a law, it will doubtless be 
changed in several particulars by the 
joint committee of both houses to 
which it now goes. 

The date now fixed for the adjourn- 
ment of congress is May 23 
oe -——. 


It Looks Like Taft 


The last of the républican conven- 
tions to elect delegates to the na- 
‘tional convention at Chicago have 
been held, and, as reported, have re- 
sulted in a big majority for Sec Taft. 

{To Page — 
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Let Me Tell You 
About This Special 
Buggy Offer 


Just Write Me a Postal for Particulars 


*M the only buggy manufacturer in America who can make you~ts 
order—a Bugey of as high a quality, and with as many points of 
merit as this A has—for the price offered. 

1 want to tell you 

It m my Geaive | fomthe last four years to offer a Buggy for 

$50.00 that has all the points of —and quality—that this Buggy 
H. C.. PHELPS has—but raw materials and labor have positively been too high tee for. 
me to make a Buggy of this quality at this price, until the recent 
decline in price of both materials and labor. ° 
Before this decline I couldn't make this Buggy at this price. 
You know I make Buggies te order—therefore I can take advantage of the reduction in the 
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cost of material and labor the minute the reduction occurs. 

Other buggy makers—who make their buggies up in advance for the Spring trade—have already 
a nae Daemon from high priced material, with high priced labor—consequently they must 

ce 
is Buggy is positively the pride of my Buggy m career. It's the biggest bargain— 
and the best bargain—I have ever offered. it's ail _f 
GOOD Buggy—and positively guaranteed for two 
years. I have named it the 
NY ‘ Ad ; ig 
“F if Yo BS iis 
Hickc WV. 
to Order 
I have put =e iron clad guarantée of two years on this Buggy—and I'll make it to your order 
you many options as to trimmings, finishings, colors, etc. 

I want to tell 9 you more than I can tell in an advertisement about this Buggy. Just write me 

r name on a postal and let me tell you the whole st hy I can offer it at this price—why 
i's such a big value—how I a it is a big value—and how | give you every oppor- 
tunity to be sure you are getting a big gain when you let me make you this Buggy. I want to 
tell you how it’s sold on 

I've om gotten out eReotat sheet on this Buggy. When I hear from you I'll send it, together 
with my big catal roy: Jy ae of Split Uichecy Vehicles—and Harness—all made to or ry 
guaranteed—all so 20 dare, tree: trial. This handsome book and circular is FREE and it 
will be sent at once. Y if you are interested in the best Buggy Bargain of the a eet 


I can only make 500 of these Buggies this season, and at this price they'll go like wii 
Notice the the small illustrations below. These show you only a few of the 130 points of merit of 
Special Job—al 


this so-show some of the extra equipment that you can have at small factory prices, 


A Few of the 130 Points of Merit of this Buggy 


2 = together with some Extras which we furnish, if desired, at low factory prices. 


SS SF 


No. ade tires furnished, if wanted, ae Bay 4 Cel boty fe. 2—Showi 
ing ~ No. erp ee construction body. 
if desired, at small oxte, an 










oi 


No. 4—Bailey tee furnished if wanted 


method of ironi 
No. 5—A 


Address me personally and write me TODAY. Just send a postal with your namefjand 
*s all need to do. 


you 
H. ©. PHELPS, President 
Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., Sta. 4, Columbus, O. 


























THE CLIPPER 







Increase Crops in Orchard and Field with 
There are three things that de- Tue AUTO-SPR AY 
stroy your lawns, Dande- ES Be queseataed ee - a 
lions, Buck Planting and yor made. withita boy outworks 
grass. In one sea- men nary device. Used 
son the Clipper wil! drive ment Stations. 
them all out. ton, Somes 














KEROSENE ENGINES 9727.5: 


| 15. 18.20 Horse Power. Manufactured solely by THE TEMPLE ®. .. co., re ets Meagher Streets, HIC 


an ss 
Great Sav of Cost in O, 
Ing ad 


Aga. ted for © orn 


ICAGO, LLLINOIS: 





POT RO RS A PENI PG ale ee 


users only, at manu 
ae nga ig Free. 
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5,000 Grand Offers! 
Doors, Windows, Millwork 
150% Below 


; Dealers’ Prices 
mples of 
f eae Yeni uilding Material 


n Doors 9c. 
"eaunre ey Flint Goated 


at Sure foot Te feet of tar Felt NS 


0. 100 lineal f feet @ Quarter 
und 25c, Bose Cc 
sg 0 
inc “rics 6 


age oe f Hard. Dealer's Price 
reh in ak 
ce. Po Porch Sp 1 fee — 75 


enon wl tor lien 
Eso bar outa ging, aetiol homes 

Tes, ete. It pa ye to buy from # 
The Lz steer Plant | in America 
‘Selling Direct to Consumer. 
Qurity & Sate Delivery Guaranteed 


’ bsolutely independent. 
wick 1, immense and we ante Promptly. 
ng is bright and ni ‘wree 


Sees ee 
Get the Great Catalog| RooFING 
FREE for a Postal}: $gu' 


it will save big money. + Basie & Cement 
‘ad ang wheter for ots yee Big Banke, Done 
Eas sof 2 fais Wot te for Free Catalog. 


(,GORDON, VAN TINE Co. 


Davenport, lowa 
sex us re ORDER Tor: LUMBER. 


arog YOUR HEALTH 
23. AND COMFORT 


on stormy days 
by wearing 











“FiSH pase 


Guaranteed 
Waterproof 
KOEEN = $390 Everywhere 


towel” CANADIAN BS 2O8TON 3A. 











ane only Glass Valve Pu: 
sticks — nen never r falls — always 3 ready. 


Wantein, Bdantor cl ee 
Myers & Bro., 2 Orange St,, Ashland, 0, 





Genutootate Lawn ro Farm FENCE, Sell direct 


urers’ prices. 
Meetor'ic sy Rag 


TE MFG. CO., 





9. W INGERSOLL. 
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BOOK FRE 
Orname 





BUY DIRECT, INGERSOLL’S BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREEZE 
For Houses, 


all — - SAVE Dealers 


ain ang rite for 27> 
— ay 
269 Plymouth Sts “Brooklya, v. 





Write at once forour mo 
othe = on baying tho 


Anchor Fence & Mig. Co, 
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4 * Sta. A, Cleveland, O- it HHH 
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Notable Grange Anniversary 


The 40th anniversary celebration of 


the Fredonia grange last month, was 


one of the most 
remarkable meet- 
ings ever held in 
the grange organ- 
ization. On the 
platform were 
National Master 
er Bachelder 
of Concord and 
ex-governor of 
New Hampshire, 
Mortimer White- 
head of New Jer- 
sey, first lecturer 
of the national 
grange, ex-Gov C, 
ULYSSES E..DODGE J. Bell of East 
Hardwick, past 
master of the Vermont state grange, 
F) N. Godfrey of Olean, master of the 
New York state grange, W. C. Gifford 
of Jamestown, past master of the 
New York state grange, U. E. Dodge 
and Louis McKinstry, the only liv- 
ing charter members of Fredo- 
nia grange, Master* Aldrich of Fredo- 
nia grange, Sherman J. Lowell, state 
lecturer and chairman of: the evening, 
Dr M. T. Dana of the normal school, 
Past Master E. L. Colvin of Fredo- 
nia grange, J. J. Barden of Stanley, 
Pomona Lecturer Mrs Lizzie A. 
Breads .and. Pomona Sec A. A, 
Van Vieck of Chautatqua’ county, 
State Chaplain F. S, Robbins of Fair- 
port, State Flora Mrs P. S. Aldrich 
of Palmyra, and County Master Mrs 
W. B. Whitney of Sherman, Chau- 
tauqua county. 

These were among the Patrons of 
national, state and county prominence 
who participated in the 40th anniver- 
sary celebration of the founding and 
organization of Fredonia grange, N6 
1. Sharite equally at least and, per- 
haps, in greater degree in the honors 
of the day with the national and 
state officers, were the two living char- 
ter members of Fredonia, Ulysses E. 
Dodge, its first master, and Louis Mc- 
Kinstry, its first lecturer. The meet- 
ing held in the grange hall was a love 
feast of good things historical and 
inspirational for grange members. 
Perhaps the most interest centered in 
Mortimer Whitehead of New Jérsey, 
charter member of the first. grange 
organized in his state, and first lec- 
turer of the national grange. He was 
one of -the honored visitors and 
speakers both afternoon and evening. 

On the platform with® Worthy Mas- 
ter Charles Aldrich were State Mas- 
ter Godfrey, National Master Bachel- 
der, ex-Gov Bell and Past National 
Lecturer Mortimer Whitehead. The 
meeting opened with a song by the 
grange choir, and an invoéation by 
S. J. Robbins, chaplain of the state 
grange. F. N. Godfrey of Olean said 
that he was proud to be at the head 
the state, and 
one that stands for morality and good 
government. “I can hardly .express 
my feelings,” said he, “in regard to 
grange growth since inception and or- 
ganization in this place but 40 years 
ago. I feel that we have become so 
strong and of such influence that it 
behooves us to work carefully and 
along conservative lines, especially in 
legislative and law-making matters. 
We have grown until it is often said 
of me and of the grange, ‘you hold 
the balance of power in our state.’ 
I find the members of the legislature 
ready to recognize our organization 
more than any other, so I believe we 
must work on conservative lines.” 

Ex-Gov. Bell, besides telling some 
stories indicating his interest in his 
home state, Vermont, spoke especially 
of the work of the grange in promot- 
ing good citizenship, -good character 
and..good Christianity, and expressed 
his great pleasure in” being able -to 
be present. The master of the na- 


/believing that farmers 


tional grange, N. J. Bachelder, made 
a helpful address. He spoke of the 
Empire state and its position in the 
sisterhood of states, and then of th 
success. of the grange work.” “No 
agency,” said he, “except the church 
and the school, is capable of so much 
good for state and nation as the 
grange.” 

Past Lecturer Mortimer Whitehead 
said that coming to Fredonia was al- 
most like a homecoming to him. He 
told the story of the organization of 
Pioneer grange, No 1, of New Jersey, 
when the nearest neighbor was Fre- 
donia grange, and followed by an in- 
spiring talk on the growth and pros- 
pects of the grange organization. 
Louis McKinstry, first lecturer, then 
spoke briefly, making many humor- 
ous references as he told the story 
of the organization and many histor- 
ical facts of interest. Past State Mas- 
ter and Mrs W. C. Gifford and Coun- 
ty Deputy. Reeves of Cattaraugus 
county also spoke briefly. Mr White- 
head was cailed on for information 
about “Father” Kelly, 
of the order, and the man who ‘insti- 
tuted Fredonia grange. Master Ald- 
rich appoirited S. J. Lowell, C. H. 
Piersons and Mortimer Whitehead a 
committee to send him a greeting. 
By suggestion, his niece, Miss Carrie 
Hall, founder of the woman’s’ work 
in the grange, was also made the re- 
cipient of a greeting. 

The evening meeting was opened 
by prayer by S. J. Robbins; chaplain 
of the New York state grange, fol- 
lowed by the singing of America. Dr 
Dana of the state normal school de- 
livered an address of welcome and 
Master Charles S. Aldrich, a former 
pupil of the school, made a 
very able and interesting reply to 
Dr Dana’s outline of the great prob- 
lem of education, and expressed his 
views and the grange’s views on this 
subject. He also highly eulogized 
Gov Charles E. Hughes as the type 
of the highest grange ideal. 

FIRST MASTER DODGE SPEAKS 

Among other things, First Master 
Ulysses E. Dodge of Fredonia grange 
said: ‘Forty years ago a few. friends 
of agriculture and kindred pursuits, 
have rights 
that should be respected, and that 
agriculture is susceptible of. a higher 
plane of usefulness and_ incredsed 
production, gathered themselves. to- 
gether in this beautiful village, and 
with the help of our veteran brother, 
O. H. Kelly, and A. S. Moss .of the 
national grange, formed the first sub- 
ordinate grange in the world and 
reared the first pillar under the great 
national structure of the Patrons of 
Husbandry. Is it not fitting, when 
we trace its history and note its 
achievements, that we spend & pass- 
ing moment and congratulate our- 
selves on what it has accomplished? 
The grange is an order whose motto 
is progress, and the teachings of 
which are for the bettering of man- 
kind, for pleasanter and happier 
homes and increased social inter- 
course. Have we accomplished these 
desires? The thhistory of the past 
alone can tell. We have an organi- 
zation without a parallel in. growth 
and prosperity, an order whose ten- 
drils twine around and brighten thou- 
sands of homes throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. Should we 
not. be proud when we realize that 
“Old No 1” is the germ, the starting 
point from which has sprung this 
vast and unparalleled prosperity? 

Have we been outstripped by more 
juvenile granges? I trust not. I be- 
lieve No 1 has maintained her posi- 
tion and that her. gems sparkle 
brighter and brighter, with more ef- 
fulgent luster as the years roll on. 
We have today started on another 
year in its history. May we not add 
another gem to its crown, one that 
may be painted upon the pages of 
history in unfading colors, and go 


the founder. 


down to future generations as one of 
the brightest pages of grange history? 


Prosperous Grange Banks 


W.. G. N., PENNSYLVANIA 





The grange banks in the Keystone 
State are in fine shape. No one is 
more enthusiastic about them than 
State Master W. F. Hill of Hunting- 
don, who, in company with Brother 
John G. McHenry of Benton, has. had 
a hand in organizing most of ‘them. 
Master Hill writes: 

“The various grange hanks dis- 
tributed throughout the state are, as 
a rule, making good. They are com- 
manding a degree of confidence in 
their various localities that insures 
good patronage and reflects credit up- 
on- the members of the grange in 
those counties who stood for their 
establishment. Grange national bank 
bills are circulating now all over. the 
state, as a good many hundred thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of them have 
been issued and each. one bears the 
name of this organization. 

“It will be good news for Patrons 
everywhere to know that their banks 
are being recognized by the United 
States government. On April 6 two 
more of them were designated by the 
secretary of the treasury as United 
States depositories. These were the 
Farmers and traders’ national at 
Clearfield and the Grange national at 
Mansfield, 

“The Grange national of Bradford 
county, at Troy, built a new building 
and the Troy grange now holds its 
meetings on the second floor..It moved 
into the new quarters on March 14, 
and celebrated the event with an ad- 
dress from the state lecturer, followed 
by a dinner to some 300 people. It 
is a question whether any grange in 
the state has finer quarters than this 
one. Applications for membership 
are being received right along. While 
this bank has been organized only 
about two.months it how has over 
$100,000 on deposit. 

“The ~Grange trust company, at 
Huntingdon, also reported over $100,- 
000 on deposit at its shareholders’ 
meeting, April 9. Certainly these are 
fine records. When the grange peo- 
ple get behind a movement they don’t 
usually permit any ‘half-way’ busi- 
ness.” 

The words of Brother Hill are made 
more encouraging by the. fact that 
another grange national ‘bank at 
Spartansburg in Crawford county, has 
been opened for business. Spartans- 
burg grange, No 110, is not only the 
oldest grange in-Crawford county, but 
is one of the largest in the state. It 
has almost 500 members who could 
have easily kept all of the $25,000 
stock to themselves, but they offered 
some of it siaasete their membership. 


The Edocation That Counts._ 


™ DRE G. M. TWITCHELL, MAINE 

The only way for us to grow either 
mentally or physically. is to work, to 
use the powers we have. The train- 
ing of the hands, the mind'and the 
heart is necessary for the making of 
good citizens. 

The knowledge learned from books 
must be applied by actual work. The 
boy who has learned to miter a joint 
perfectly or cultivate a crop of pota- 
toes, has learned to apply his knowl- 
edge and to kniow-his own powers. 
When we have taught a pupil to de 
the best he can we have started him 
on a right course. The curriculum of 
our schools is prepared mostly by the 
university, but not. more than 5% of 
the children ever see a university. 
What shall,be done for the 95% who 
never reach the college? Educate 
them “for the work they must do in 
life. Spend more time in teaching 
the hands to act and the mind to see 
and understand. 








Important Grange Discussion 


In some of the northern New York 
granges, the question box has come to 
be one of the most valuable features 
of the meetings. At one of these 
granges recently, the question was 
discussed: >is the agricultural school 
a better place to educate for practical 
farming than the farm of a practical 
facmer? This brought out vary- 
ing expressions of opinion. While 
some thought that the occupation of 
farming today demands a more -thor- 





ough knowledge of the soil, such as 
ean be obtained only at a first-class 
agricultural college, other believed 
that_an apprenticeship under a prac- 
tical, up-to-date farmer will present 
the actual problems of farming more 
clearly to the young man and~thus 


better fit him for his calling. 

Another question was: Of what do 
home comforts and attractions consist 
and how can we obtain them? -This 
was discussed principally by women, 
who promptly answered the first part 
of the question, but were by no means 
agreed on ways and means of secur- 
img the desired end. Home comforts 
begin in the departments of the house- 
held where work must. be done, 
especially in the kitchen, where con- 
veniences, such as a practical, up-to- 
date range, with hot water equipment, 
are the leading feetures. Here, too, 
should be running watér at a sink 
large enough to meet the demands of 
the household at harvest time and ad- 
joining the kitchen should be a-wash- 
room, in which men coming from the 
field could make themselves present- 
able for the table without being in 
the way of the women preparing the 
meal. This room should also be sup- 
PLed with a bath, though the regular 
ba.hroom should be placed on the sec- 
end floor, to be convenient to the bed- 
rooms. A fefrigerator and a dumb 
waiter going to the cellar are also 
conveniences which save perishable 
food and many steps. 


Boosts the Holsteins 


meeting of the Hol- 
stein-Friesian breeders’ club of St 
Lawrence county at Hammond, N Y, 
George T. McNeil gave his experience 
with Holstein grades in part as fol- 
tows: 

“Twenty-two years ago I came to 
Hammend to. start a watchmaker’s 
store. I was there but a short time, 
when necessity called me to my fath- 
er’s farm to milk old red and white 








™ At a recent 


eows. It was a case of getting up in 
the morning, and working hard all 
day, and then going to bed poorer at 
@ght. I couldnt stand those robber 


cows, and I told my father it was quit 
the farm or else have better cows. 
“It was a long time before I got. 
them, but one day father came home 
with 20 grade cows, and said: ‘It’s 
the poorest trade I ever made in my 
life. I paid twice what they were 
worth; but I hope you are satisfied.’ 
“The cows were g00d ones Within 
two years 19. were giving better than 
50 pounds of milk a day, and the best 
old native cow had given only 40. It 
Proved they were the cows to keep. 
But I wasn’t satisfied with them. I 
paid next $100 for a well bred bull 


“ Holstein-Friesians so. that 


work, or the press, or anything. Only 

those good cows with a lot.of hard 

work brought me out to making good. 

“It is a pleasure to care for good 

cows. If you own them your boys 
will have an incentive to stay on the! 
farm. You will be getting great prices | 
for your stock. The demand is better | 
for the-$100-$150 cow than for the $40 
one, and we can’t ever supply it. The 
more you have the better the demand. 
We want enough grade and pure-bred 
they. can 
rather 





be bought in carloads lots, 
than as individuals.” 





Details of Apple Barre! Law 





In .previous issues American Agri- | 
culturist referred to the amendments | 
made to the apple barrel law passed | 
by the Empire state legislature. This | 
provides among other things that 
evaporated apples shall contain not 
more than 27%. water or fluids, as de- 
termined-by drying for four hours at 
the temperature of boiling water. No 
persons in the state shall sell as Em- 
pire state stock apples, pears . or 
peaches grown outside of New York. 
The law is exacting in this particular. 
The provisions relating to standard 
barrels are as follows: 

The term “barrel,”” when used in 
transactions of purchase or sale of 
apples, pears or quinces,*shall fepre- 
sent a quantity equal to 100 quarts 
of grain or dry measure, and shall 
be of the following dimensions : Head | 
diameter, 17% inches; length of| 
stave, 28% inches; bulge, not less than | 
64 inches outside measurement. If} 
the barrel shall be made straight, or | 
without a bulge, it shall contain the 
same number of cubic inches as the 
barrel above described. Any person 
or persons making, manufacturing or | 
causing to be made or manufactured | 
barrels for use in the purchase or sale | 
of apples, pears or quinces, or any) 
person or persons packing apples, 
pears or quinces in barrels for sale- 
or selling apples, pears or quinces in 
barrels containing a less quantity than 
the barrel herein specified shall brand 
said barrels upon each end and upon 
the outside,~ conspicuously, in letters 
1% inches in length, with the words, 
“short barrel.” 


Graduate Agricultural School—The 
third session cf the graduate school 
of agriculture will be held July 6-31 
at Cornell university, Ithaca, N Y, 
and at the New York experiment sta- 
tion at Geneva. This school is un- 
der the auspices of the association of 
American agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations. The first ses-! 
sion was held at Columbus, O, in 
1902, when 75 students from 28 states, 
territories and foreign countries at- 





tended. The second session was in 
1906 at the university of [Illinois, 
when 181 were enrolled, of whom 91 


were classed as students. These came 
from 34 states, territories and foreign 
countries. Dr R..H. True, director of 
the office of experiment stations, is 
dean of the school, and Prof L. H. 
Bailey, director of the college of ag- 
riculture at Cornell university, is 


Never before In history of bus!- 
ness has help like this been 
offered to ambitious men. 

Here is brought to your home and 
Placed in your ve Some the accu- 
p ~- -, wisdom, the priceless expe- 
o- and proven plane plans =e the a pay 
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vivid drawings and Matoreeat jon, 

actual working details needed in 
the glove business. 

Weare making you this offer, we 
want you to start a factory, to 

to show 


We do all this for you, start your 
simply with the understand- 

ing that = buy supplies and goods 
from us 6o long as our prices are 
ec low or lower than you can get 


yard of 
into cash 
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ban | an OWnA fat tory Like This 


WE START 
42) © 


in A Business Of 


a YOUR OWN 
Right InYour Home Town 


We will start you in the canvas glove business, show you how 
to develop it into a hale, hearty business, make its product, 
sell its goods and bring its profit to you, and last, but 
not least, make one dollar grow rapidly into two. 








This valuable book con- 
tains a great deal of 
information about the 
secrets of the glove busi- 
ness and how any one 
with a capital of from 
$30 to $145 can make 
money, right from the 
start. Send for ¢ right 
now, today. 








WE WILL SEND 
FULL INFORMATION 


about the business and how we will 
assist you to successfully start a fac- 
tory. Ifyou would like this infor. 
mation ft will cost you only one cent 
(a postal card) to.get it. 

There is no class of goods for which 
there has been such an unsatisfy 
demand as there has been for ci 
eo and mittens. I vere aes uses 

em —tne er, the 
doctor, lawyer and the mmevenant in 
all sections of the country. 

We want to ve to you that those 
fn the Glove Business are successful 
and build up a large business. Those 
who have had the nerve to start and 
have thrown their brains and energy 
into the work get along we!land have 
factories in two or three years. 


' Py patie f start now, de not 


ee J = ‘help you te sueee =~ a3 


you tn op tittle Nie detal rose te 
*t miss ‘nie es 

even if you have to borrow the m — | 

to with; in three months’ time 

you should pay it back and have 

money of your own to do business on, 


We! Expect to Start Only a Few of These Factories 


One can be started In any spare room at home or small store room 
and be enlarged as the business requires 

This is simply an opportunity to go into the manufacturing business, which, with @ 
reasonable amount of work and attention to business will make @ Man or woman & pros- 
perous factory owner in a reasonable time. 

We Can Give Yow a Start where you can make thousands of dollars a year, and 
not blister your hands with a pickax either. 

We expect to start a few of these factories, protect their interests, and give them our 
valuable assistance. We hope to make our profit from the eloth we sell, and if our prices 


are not as low or lower than others, we do not even ask you to buy from us. 


By this 


arrangement we'll get a smal! profit and a few people will get a start in a manufacturing 
business that in time should be a huge manufacturing plant employing many people. 


The two brothers of The McCreery Manufacturing Com 
ago absolutely broke, actually borrowed 8100.00 to start with. 


started only @ few years 
t first only had two giris 


working and have risen to be worth thousands of dollars, do an enormous business, own 


their own large factory and have valuable interests in others, all in a remarkabl 
time. Ifa factory will do this for us, it will do the same for you. 


short 
Don't miss this offer. 


First come, first served. Write today for free book and full information. 


THE McCREERY MANUFACTURING CO., 606 Dorr St., Toledo, 0. 
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ou y 

remember that ee ty! is one 0 

awe of nature Lightning 

is dangerous only when you disobe 

We have the greatest, little. free book on ‘The Laws 

of of eee . which we want every 
his 


ie wil 


ou are resisting tigate 


ever publi 
paper to send f or ri 


afford not to know. 


- illustrates in colors how electricity creeps into | 


the 


these laws. 


right away, because 
rove to you things about lightning that you | 


Lightning is Harmless 
—Only! When There is No Resistance to Lightning 


Every moment that you set Zor baildings o with- 
7 ou must 
orcel 


* of na- 


PROUT'S 


Hoeing Machine 


ealf, six weeks-old, giving my not ¢hairman of the cummittee in charge. your home, what happens when too much gets in 
for half of the amount. I soon Th f th hool i iv also telis how easy itis to kee electricity outand not | 
paid up the. note, and as surplus e purpose of the school is to give - be always af the mercy of it. Write us a postal for this 
money came from the net profits of ®@vanced instruction in agriculture, [POORo™igsecels le are killed bs iichtalme thea by 
those grades i invested it in pure- With special reference to methods of gaflroad wrecks an and al a) most 75% of all property loss in 
breds Hence, I am where I am today, investigation and teaching. All who. fesihow’ dio tok teeiningy Loe" White ta "4 
on account of this study and business have completed a college course and  B8¥, 0m Pt Sock printed tn English » German, Bohem 


judgment. 
“Every one 


taken a bachelor’s degree are eligible, | 


National Cable & Mig.Co., 10 Cabie St.,Niles, Mich. 
and so are such non-graduates as may 





ought to head their 





her ith rell-bred Holstein-Frie- 

eo ans: - is the phy of business be recommended by the faculties of the = For the cultivation of Corn, Potatoes 

judgment not to. For there isa won- Colleges in which they are associated. Tobaceo, and all kinds fof root crops. An 

derful demand for good grades at $60 Seven courses of study will be given, oe Rimage of jweeds. [Catalogue 
} 


to $80, whereas natives sell for only 
half of these amounts. 

“There is room in the counties of St 
Lawrence and Jefferson for every bull 
born in the state last year. A won- 
@erful incalculable benefit would re- 
sult if such a move is taken. ‘ 

“By this buying a pure-bred sire 
and a few females one can get into 
the business, and when once in it 
can’t afford to get out. I am an én- 
thusiast on the subject. I worked it 


neighbors for a time. I didn’t have 
such a club,as you have to favor the 
4 





biochemistry, agronomy, horticulture, 
entomology, dairy husbandry and 
dairying, and veterinary medicine. 
Correspondence should be_ addressed 
to G. N. Lauman of Ithaca, N Y. 


At Buffalo, cmy tub butter 24@25 
p 1b, prints 26@28c, dairy 19@20c,. f 
ce cheese 13@15c. Fresh eggs 18c p 
doz, southern 17c, live fowls 12%c p 
Ib, broilers 30@32c. Potatoes 85c 


cukes 75@S80c p doz, horse-radish 5 p 
bbl, spinach 30c p hamper, local let- 
tuce 40@0c, radishes 15c p doz bchs, 


(——_——__—_ 


Write 
for Samples 
and Booklet of 


FLINTKOTE 


ROOFING 


“all out against the strongest opposi- bu, yellow onions $1.50@1.75, aspara- and see for yourself 
“tion. Every move I made was looked gus 1.50@2 p doz, green beans 2 p J. A. & W. BIRD & CO., . 
upon with disfavor by my people, and hamper, cabbage 1.50@1.75 p os, 56 india St., Boston, Mass. Farmers ST POST 





Mass. Box 120, 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Ge. 


Chicopee Falls, 








AUCU POST 


GUST. 1OWA 
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LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


river packers alosed. down their can- 
ning departments a short time ago, 
giving as a reason therefor the light 
runs of such cattle, and also the fact 
that they had accumulated generous 
supplies of canned meats. Veal calves 
sold a trifle better. 
























Good to fey. mative beeves ....6...s<<000- 
Cash or Wheat Corn Oats © to fair native beeves 5. 
Butcher cows, choice to extra - & 
1908 | 1907 | 1908 | 1907 | 1908 =: Butcher cows, poor to good... a 
— peter Gotte, good to choice ae * 
MEOER, “TRE « CHcdicccccdecoccesesdsecccoscns : 
1.02 | 96 18 | 53 54 45 Canners, cows and bu'ls 2. 
New York ie | 12 | 7 1 o | & | + gg hag — “2 
_ | + | — | OO | | &]. . : 
Toledo: || 104! 98 | 7 1 St | bo] ae Meahy calves es «oS onazss.00 
it Louis 101 | 95 73 fr ae “4 Sta Wed £0 GAD oh rcncccccediiasdecten 4.5@ 5.25 
Min'p lis | io] | 3 | 49 | 3 | @ ~~  l Apn ge OESE. 
I 4 = an Sas: The hog market barely held its 
sverpoot 10 | 101 81 67 | P ‘ 
es own. Receipts, while not excessive, 





At Chicago, the wheat market has 
been subject to much manipulation of 
late, and while the moderate move- 
ment of the old wheat crop proved 
an encouraging factor to price boost- 
ers, the latter were intimidated some- 
what by reports of good development 
of the new wheat crop. ' May wheat 
touching $1 p bu, or a trifle lower. 
May and cash wheat fluctuated more 
violently than either July or Sept. 

From now on it is to be expected 
that the market will prove keenly 
sensitive to conflicting reports from 
winter wheat sections of the south- 
west, where the crop is nearing ma- 
‘urity. July wheat sold a little under 
Oe p bu, while Sept held not far from 
S6e. There has been considerable talk 
f big millers possibly curtailing the 
yutput of flour in the hope of stimu- 
lating prices. 

Corn has, for the most part, occu- 
pled an independently strong position. 
While at times some weakness devel- 
oped, in the main the high level of 
vrices recently noted was about main- 
tained, May corn showing a disposi- 
tion to exceed T4e p bu. Planting 
operations have been interfered with 
‘Oo @ great extent throughout many 
ections of the west, owing to wet 
weather. July corn ranged 65@66c 
p bu and Sept 68@64c. Offerings 
of corn at principal markets of the 
country continue moderate, an. item 
that is doing much toward maintain- 
ing prices. 

The trade in oats was devoid 
abnormal features. This grain showed 
relatively more steadiness than either 
corn or wheat, price fluctuations be- 
ing few and far between. Although 
prices of oats are relatively high, the 
demand seems to be large enough to 


absorb current offerings. May oats 
sold around 54c p bu, July near 
47e, and Sept in the neighborhood 


of 37c. 

The rye market is fully holding its 
own. Choice lots are in request, mov- 
ing at 81@82c p bu fo b. 

Maltsters are showing a preference 
for the better grades of barley, while 
receipts have been showing a _ large 

. proportion of medium to. inferior 
stock. Desirable screenings have been 
relling exceptionally well, ranging 60 
@tsce p bu. Malting barley, choice 
grade, fetches T0@T5c 

Timothy seed somewhat.easier, poor 
to fey country lots ranging $3@4.25 
p 100 lbs. Some contract deals.noted 
in Sept at 4.30. Clover not offered 
freely and demand light. Good _ to 
choice grades 15@17. A quiet trade in 
millets, prices ranging 1.50@1.90, 
buckwheat 1.80@1.90 

At New York. corn has been dis- 
playing great st-ength. No 2 
brings Tic p bu in elveators 2 
red wheat sells around $1.07, No 1 
northern spring wheat 1.14, durum 
wheat 1.01. Hominy 3.80@4 p_ bbl, 
coarse cornmeal 1.50@1.55 p 100 Ibs, 
mixed oats 56c p bu, clipped white 
oats GO@65c, rye 90c. malt 1.10. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 





At Chicago, while top prices for 
strictly choice steers reached a higher 
level, general quotations for medium 
erades of beeves fell off slightly. Re- 


ceipts a sufficiently to enable 
buyers to occ&sionally dictate terms. 
lHiowever, there were no_ serious 


slumps. The impression seems to. pre- 
vail that a large number of cattle are 
being fattened on grass in the south- 
west. 


Cemand ex'tsted for 
Canners and 
Some Mo 


A -fairly goo. 
fat cows end heifers. 
cutters not offered freely. 


of”. 


- higher on white beans, 


larger than arrivals 
time last year. 


proved a little 
the corresponding 
Market is ruling about $1 lower 
than a year ago. The more de- 
sirable packing swine sold at $5.30@ 
5.50 p 100 Ibs. 

There was comparatively _ little 
change in’ the sheep trade. Demand 
and supply abeut equal, although of 
late receipts have inclined to run 
somewhat larger. Packers tried to 
force prices to a lower level, with 
occasional success, Good to fcy lambs 


moved at $7@7.50 p 100 Ibs, feeding 
lambs 6@6.85, native shorn wethers 
5.25@6, ewes 5@5.60, bucks, stags, 
etc, 4@5.25. 
The Horse Market 
At Chicago, steadiness the rule. 


Some very fine Ill draft horses move 
at $225@285 ea. General horse prices 
are 15 to 25% lower than last year’s 
high level. Some cavalry supplies are 
being bought at _— 50 





GENERAL MARKETS 


Uniess otherwise stat Quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. hey refer to prices at 
which the prodnce will sell from store, ware 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 


— must pay freight and commission charges. 
en sold in a small way to retailers or con- 


sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


Apples 
At New York, supply is moderate, 
but weather+conditions have caused 


lighter demand and prices have de- 
clined Choice Baldwins $2@2 2.75 p 
bbl, Northern Spys 2@3.50, Russets 2 
@ 2.25. 

Beans 


At New York, prices are slightly 


market is de- 


cidedly firm. Choice marrows $2.35@ 
2.40 p bu, pea beans 2.65@2.70, white 
kidneys 2.25@2.50, reds 1.90@1.95, 
yellow eyes 2.35@2.40, Cal limas 3.30 
@3.35. 
Cabbage 

At New York, supply has been very 

heavy, yet sales have kept stoc = down 


fairly well. Va $1 »P cra, NC 
red southern 1@1.5 


Roaessiee Meats 


1@ 1.25, 


At New York, supplies of country 
dressed e¢alves liberal, market mod- 
erately active, 9% @10c p Ib, hothouse 
lambs $6@6.50 p 100 Ibs, but a small 
proportion of them fancy. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, evap apples are much 
easier, prime evap 7c p lb, chops $1.50 
@1.75 p 100 Ibs, raspberries 23@24c p 
lb, apricots 25@28c, peaches 11@i4ec. 

Eggs 

At New York, market shows little 
change and advances have been well 
sustained, a firmness prevailing 
throughout the trade Fey northern 
storage 17@18c p doz, local fresh 
gathered 18@20c, fresh western 15@ 
lic, dirties lide. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, new Keiffer pears $1 
p bskt, Fla peaches 3@5 p carrier. 
Strawberries in heavy supply. Md and 
Va 10@15c p qt, Norfolk 8@12c, N C 
8@10c. Fla oranges weak, 2@3 p bx 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, market has held 
steady for the past week and there is 
an easy feeling. Trade has not been 
heavy. Prime timothy $18@20 p ton, 


mixed clover 16@17. Straw higher, 
long rye 15@16 p ton, oat and wheat 
14@15. 


Poultry 
At New York, suppfies of live fowls 
light, and with slow demand trade 


has been steady.*. Net much stock on 
hand since a board of health rule pro- 
hibits carrying live poultry in the dis- 


tributing markets during the warm! 
weather in coops. Spring chickens 13c 
p Ib, fowls 13@1l4c, turkeys 11@12c, 
ducks lle. Supplies of dressed poul- 
try lighter. Iced“ turkeys 16@lic p 
lb, spring chickens 35@40c, western 
dry-picked fowls 138@14c, ducklings 
16@17c, squabs 3@3.50 p doz, frozen 


a 


turkeys 20@21c, - broilers 22@23c, 
roasting chickens 19@21c. 
Maple Sugar 


At New York, market is active, with 
fairly large movements at 8@10c P Ib, 
syrup steady at 80c p gal. 


Onions 


At New York Tex onions in heavy 
supply and market lower. Best yel- | 
lows $1.25@1.35 p bu: whites 1@1.25, 
Bermudas 1. 20@12 5 p cra, shallots 1 
@1.25 p 100. 

Potatoes 

At New York, market is in much 
better shape for both old and new po- 
tatoes, which show improvement. Old 
state and western $2.50@2.75 p 180- 
lb bag, Me 2.25 p sk, new Bermudas 
5@5.25 p bbl, Ga and S € 2.50@3.50, 
Flas 3.25@4. 

Vegetables 

At New York, asparagus weaker, N 
J and Pa $1. 75@3 p doz behs, Norfolk 
$1.50@1.75. Beets $1@4 p 100 bchs, 
carrots $1, Fla celery $1@3 p_ case, 
cukes $1@2 p bskt, Fla eggplant $1.60 . 
@2.50 bx, garlic 5@6c p lb, Fla 
green corn $2@4 p cra, western horse- 
radish $3.50@4.50 p bbl, kale 30@5c, § 
local lettuce $2@3, lima beans $2.50 
@3.50 p cra, Tex onions $1@1.50, Fla 
okra $1.50@3.50 p _ carrier, oyster 
plant $1@3 p 100 behs, peppers $1.25 4 
@2.25 -arrier, peas $1 p bskt,. rad- 
ishes 75e@$1 p 100 bchs, rhubarb $1@ | 
2, S C string beans $1.25@2.50, Fla j 
75ce@$1, spinach 75c p_ bbl, white 
squash “50c@$1 p bx, my sas n | 


$1@2 p bbl, Fla tomatoes $2.50 
carrier, water cress $1@1.25 p cae 
bchs. 





The Milk Market 


At New York, as suggested in last 
week’s American Agriculturist, the 
milk exchange held a special meeting 
on Thursday, May 14, and reduced the 
price to 2%c p qt in the 26-c zone, 
effective May 16. 

This reduction was due to the large 
surplus which still remains in the 
market, in spite of the warmer weath-’ | 


er. The dairymen who supply N 
are beginning to feel the “hard 
times.” The lack of employment 


through the city, causing people to: 
economize, is given as one of the rea- 
sons for the small demand this year, 
Revised official figures show that the. 
Lackawanna carried to market during. / 
Apr 130,102. cans and 247,592. 12-qt 
bxs milk and 8150 cans cream. 
Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending May 16 


| go irritable and upset 








were: 
Milk Cream, 
oo) rae rey --. 45,311 2,024) 
Susquehanna ........ » 13,790 530 
West Shore ...ccccece - 16,298 1,614 
Lackawanna ......... - 57,950 1,895. . 
New York Central 4 
(long haul) ....... - 57,320 2,705 | 
New York Central { 
Basen). cs ince wes 12,180 310 } 
Onteeie > cic. Siee eee 35,939. 2,830 
Lehigh Valley ........ 24,296 | 1.540 ' 
Homer Ramsdell_line . 4,850 410) 
New Haven .....sceee 6,475 
Other sources ..3..... 6,820 
SOO 65> 2 ee h eh ews - 281,154 383 Fae 
| 


For Standard Apple Barrel—A bill , 
of great significance to farmers is” 
now before congress. It relates to a 
standard apple package, the measure } 
being introduced by Congressman 
Porter of Gasport, N Y. Prominent 
apple handlers from various sections 
of the country have been working j 
hard for such a measure, and ‘the 
drafting of the bill is also due in af 
measure to the energetic efforts of 
the apple shippers’ assn. The bill pro- 4 
vides that every box of apples shall 
hold a full bushel, and every barrel 
shall contain three bushels. 
and No 2 grades of apples are also 
defined, and the enforcement of the } 
act is vested with the U S dept of j 
agri. The measure is gotten up along 
lines similar to the Canadian fruit 
marks act. ‘The latter is said to have 
added much to the sélling value of 
Canadian apples in English markets, 
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FIT THE GROCER 
Wife Made the Suggestion 





A grocer has excellent opportunity 
to know the effects of special feods 
on his customers. A Cleveland gro- 
cer has a long list of customers that 
have been helped in health by leaving 
off coffee and using Postum Food 
Coffee. 

‘He says, regarding his own expe- 
rience: “Two years ago [ had been 
drinking coffee and must say that I 
was almost wrecked in my nerves. 

“Particularly in the morning I was 
that I could 
hardly wait until the coffee was 
served, and then I had no appetite 
for breakfast and did not feel like 
attending to my store duties. 

“One day my wife suggested that 
inasmuch as I was selling so much 
Postum there must be some merit in 
it and suggested that we try it I 
took home a package and she pre- 
pared it according to directions. The 
result was a very happy ,one. My 
nervousness gradually disappeared 
and today I .am all right. I would 
advise everyone affected in any way 
with nervousness or stomach troubles 
to leave off coffee and use Postum 
Food Coffee.” “There’s a~- Reason.” 


Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkes. 
Ever read the above ietter? A new 


one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 

















con 
scription of the famous Manatee section 
being a reproduction of a series of ar- 
ticles writt: n by the editor of one of the 
leading agricultural papers in the United 
States after a <o ous rsonal irvestigation by 
him. The arti were run in serial form 
in his publication durin dhe test four 
months. and we have em ied same in 
an m9 Ea. illustrating it with 
dozens and instructive 
scenes a actual ifs. This handsome 
jece of literature will be thoroughly en- 
% yed and fy ty BA and 
will be sent free. r with ——- 
containing a list of properties available 


in LaND OF ae - ~ tye ye of 
five cents in stamps 
cost of mailing. Ts pose ply of this book. 





pa ey | and if you want copy you 
shouid delay. at once. 
DO. W. WHITE, 


General Industrial Agent 
Seaeboerd Alr Line Railway. 
Dept 20 PortsmouTa. Va, 














RAISING 


‘S ENJOY LIFE“ ia 


Shits isto soe 
teonberg appies.io fein, Ro lrtention. 
rerid winaeroemons chosthoen cabtie. cow 


obs Milk condense Sees 


dairy 
~ ~4--K 


— tet Brae pie bn 
Fawiice SauNTY Ol GEG 


gevejermeey ieages Leagues, sea Mem TWMVILLE, onsaoN 


ONLY $176 BUYS A FARM 


in the Puerco Valley, jew Mexico, “The Land 
of oman pe. chance for a home or in- 
vestmen ly $10 down,'$10 monthly. Write 
for book and plats. They tell you all. Com- 
plete pocket map New Mexico 1c stamps or 


Fiseet 8 
wold sheep. 

















silver. LOTT, “The Land Man,” Gen. A 
126 W. 8th St., Karicas City, Mo, “= 
wi 





Trrigated Fruit. Alfalfa gare. 
| e a7 7 pegyeeten. 7 ee 
G aided Cat 


Wooster, = unaent ‘st. 


CALIFORNIA 


alog tree. aaa Seadianen, 
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THE DAIRY MARKETS vice-president Benjamin Hanford cf people as a possible running-mate for 1.50 p hamper, pieplant 30c p doz, as- 
New York, the same ticket put for- Bryan. R ’ paragus 1 p doz, green peas 1.75 
=—— ward four years ago. — p bu. Timothy hay 13@14 p ton, old 

PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIE Ockked. Widiteniten ane. CaRborais A tidal wave is r eperted to. have potatoes G5@70c p bu. 
e , a o sed t rsons at nani , 
New York Boston Chicago ave elected Taft delegates. a Cae of ED pe OHIO—At Cleveland, cmy tub 
'"98.. 21@22 23@24 2@21 Selina 4 butter 25@26e@ p Ib, prints 27c, dairy 
"07... 24 25 23 The child labor bill for the District = 17@18c, f c cheese 15@l6c. _Fres 
"06... 22 22 21 of Columbia has been passed by both At Detroit, cmy tub butter 24@25c eggs l(c p doz, chickens 12@138c p 
At New York, receipts have been branches of congress. p Ib, prints 26@28c, dairy 16@18c. Ib, broilers 30@353c. Strawberries $2 





“ Fresh eggs 16c p doz. live hens 11@ p 24-qt cs, fcy apples $2@4 p bb! 
Gov Hughes of New York says that 12c p Ib, chickens 12¢. turkeys 13@ Old potatoes 90c p bu, yellow onions 
he will not accept the nomination for Il¢c. New cabbage $2.25 p cra, cauli- 1.50 p cra, cabbage 1.50@1.75, cuke*’ 
vice-president. flower 1.25 p doz, celery 2 p cra. green 2@2.25 p hamper, spinach 40@50c p 
ay * r ad onions 1c p doz, cukes Tic p doz hamper. Wheat 1 p bu, corn The, oats 
——— Fe pads Pra vert: slightly. George Fred Williams of Massachu- bchs, spinach Sc p bu, parsley 25c p 5S6c, middlings 26 p ton, bran 25, tim- 
Choice emys 21@22c p lb, dairies 19@ setts is being mentioned by the Bryan doz, lettuce 8@10c p Ib, green beans othy hay 13, mixed clover 12. 
2ic, western factory 16@li7c, packing - 
stock 16¢ 


At Chicago, market for choice but- 
ter is steady, notwithstanding in- 
creased receipts under the pressure of * OF THE WARY 
good pastures in the country. Butter / 
going into storage in very limited 


amounts. Choice cmys 21@22c p 1b, 
‘afles 16c, renovated 19c, dairies 18 | 
@20c. 


At Boston, prices have declined, 


choice cmy selling at 24c p Ib, north- 
ern dairy 19@2ic, western ladles 17 
@18c, renovated 19@20c. | 
- The Cheese Markets ; 


At New York, market for old whole | 
ereami cheese fairly steady, and there | 


very heavy and irregular, and much 
lof the butter is of very poor quality, 
towing to mixed feeding of grass and 

SeJlers are anxious to get rid of 






































pn a ti Cyl eee de ge ed, U.S, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. The. Royal Dairy of England, at Sandringham. 

in small amounts ané¢ rm e | 

full oe 14@15c p Ib, ee 9@10c, } goat ann gp etre of United States. = S te — a ne cme ame 
skims 2@3c. | . Pierpont Morgan, ~ great banker. on. w ° mibassador ngland. 

At Chicago, market is quiet and Andrew Carnegie, Esq., the great steel magnate. August Belmont, Esq., the great banker and subway magnate. 
anles reateleted. Market shows a tead- Judge Alton B. Parker, Ex-Candidate for President Hon. Sydney Fisher, Canadian Minister of Agriculture. 
eney teweskes unde? good produc- | John D. Rockefeller, Esq., President the Standard Oil Co. Miss Helen Gould, the great philanthropist. 
tive conditions in the country. West- William K. Vanderbilt, Esq., New York City. Charlies L. Tiffany, Esq. ,Tiffany & Co., the famous jewellers. 
ern f c twins 10@1ic p Ib, daisies 11 | Hon. Seth Low, Ex-Mayor of New York City. Walter W. Law, Esq., owner of Briaroliff Farms. 

@i2c, Swiss 12@12%c, Limberger 11 . i CG. P. Goodrich, Esq., the well-known dairy writer. 
@12c. George J. Gould, Esq.. the railway and financial magnate. 

At Boston, there is a moderate de- . . Frederick G. Bourne, Esq., President Singer Sewing Machine Co, 
mand for fine full cream cheese at ° ; James J. Hill, Esq., the great Western railway magnate. 
etic p lb, common to good lots at 8 . ha ope nay ves sav end a Laer Ney any Co. 
@10c ‘ A. Pope, of bic automo! 

e i Sir William Van Horne, Ex-President Canadian Pacific Railway. 
It Looks Like Taft 1 Clarence H. Mackay, Esq., President Postal Telegraph & Cable Co. 
. J. Ogden Armour, Esq., head of Armour & Co., Chicaso. 
sree 89 ) H. McK. Twombly, Esq., owner of the finest dairy in the world. 
Mr icxenee Page 380 manager Denman George Burnham, Esq., President Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
claims that the total number of aae- ‘ John Huyler, Esq., the famous New York candy maker. 
gates pledged to Sec Taft is O84, of Hon. Paris Gibson, U. 8. Senator from Montana. 
wie age Be agg Rd James Stillman, Hons President Nat. City Bank, New Tock City 

edge resolutions 0 ndorse- . . ” . . 
ie and 31 bY” personal declaration John H. Starin. Esq., of ‘“‘Gien Island” and steamship fame. L. F. Swift, Esq., President Swift Packing Co., Chicago. 
fhe number necessary to nominate is | Fairfield “Certified * Dairies, Montclair, N. J. Norman B. Ream, Esq., of the Pullman Palace Car Co. 

#91. Of the 169 unpledged delegates | William A. Wright, Esq., President New York Milk Exchange. | Edward D. Adams, Esq., of the Allis-Chalmers Co, 
more than 100 are for Taft, according | Prof. W. H. Caldwell, Secretary American Guernsey Cattle Club | John Newman, Esq., President Elgin Butter Board of Trade. 
to — manager, and it is claimed the | Dr. Lestie D. Ward, Vice-President Prudential Life Insurance Co | Dr. Charles H. Frazier, Medical Dean University of Pennsylvania. 
By Pare Fiat agg a cairns Hon. F. E. Dawley, State Director Farm Institutes, New York. | Nathan Straus, Esq., of R. H. Macy & Co., New York City. 
that while Ta Nseries = bie aa ke — Oakleigh Thorne, Esq., President Trust Co. of America. Beatrice Creamery Co., largest creamery concern in the world. 
not sufficient delegates to nominate Walker-Gordon Laboratories, of all large cities. Moses Taylor, Esq., President Lackawanna Steel Co. 
him on the first ballot. The present | an itn. dene way ote aenen 
prospect is that there will be about * ” T, . 
200 contested delegates, chiefly from Dr. 8. B. Hartman, of “ Peruna”™ and stock farm fame. J.R. Whipple, Esq., prop’r Touraine and Young's Hotels, Boston, 
the south. Just now there is evidence J. B. Haggin, Esq., the great capitalist and land owner. FP. L. Houghton, Esq., Sec’y Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ Assn. 
of weakening among the supporters of | Rev. B. M. Stires, Rector of St. Thomas’, New York. Col. F. P. Holland, proprietor of Texas Farm and Ranch. 
several of the candidates. For in- W. W. Montague, Esq., Ex-Postmaster, San Francisco.| Walter M. Lowney, Esq, the candy manufacturer. 
stance, at least four of the Pennsyl- Mrs. Scott Durand, owner Chicago's famous Crabtree dairy. 
to as gat ag “se — as opposed » William MacKenzie, Esq., Pres’t Canadian Northern Railway. 
raft BER. SRS Cetermyee 10 yote’ fer. 8. R. Guggenheim, Esq., the smelting magnate. John Arbuckle, Esq., the great coffee merchant. 
P. G. Henderson, Esq., President Red Polled Cattle Club. Sheffield Farms, high-class milk producers. 
Briefly Told D. H. Anderson, Esq., editor of the Irrigation Age, Chicago. Horton Ice Cream Co., the biggest of its kind. 
rienly 10 W. H. Wanamaker, Esq., the Philadelphia clothier. RE. A. Darling, Esq., President American Jersey Cattle Club. 
Hon. Wayne McVeagh, Ex-U. 8. Attorney-General. Hon. Fietcher D, Proctor, Governor of Vermont. 

The United States senate voted to Philip Moen, Esq., the great wire manufacturer. Colgate Hoyt, Esq., President Automobile Club of America. 
»0stpone final action on the Browns- Dr. Charles McBurney, the great surgeon. George W. Vanderbilt, Esq. of Biltmore, N.C. 
ville question until the next session of Col. Charles F. Milis, editor Farm Home, Springfield, Ohio. Samuel Haugdahl, Esq., Grand Prize butter winner, Paris Exp’s’n 
‘ongress. December 16 is the date T. S. Cooper, Esq., the chief importer of Jersey cattle. Frank E. De Long, Esq., of ‘“*hook and eye” fame. 
ixed for taking up the Foraker bill Edw. R. Strawbridge, Esq,, Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia. | Hon. John Lee Carroll, Ex-Governor of Maryland. 

ae Farmer. Daniel Sully, Esq., the well-known actor. 
Rear-Admiral Charles Whiteside J. MoLain Smith, Esq., editor of Furmer’s Home, Dayton, Ohio. | Prof, F. 8. Cooley, Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
Rae, engineer-in-chief of the navy and | Hon, B. P. Norton, Ex-State Dairy Commissioner of Iowa. John Lowber Welsh, Esq., President Keystone Watch Case Co. 
ane arte, WeEene OS 2 mg Rlage 7 SR Hon. H. K. Boyer, Ex-Superintendent U. 8. Mint. James A. Rumrill, Bsq., Ex-President Boston & Albany Railroad. 
ford Gt Gl years Somone — ae | Joseph L. Jones, Esq., President Philadelphia Milk Exchange. | Robert W. Reford, Esq., steamship magnate, Montreal, Canada. 
“pe ; pe Hon. Bdward Burnett, of “ Deerfoot Farm” fame. Hon. Thomas Ballantyne, Ex-Speaker Ontario Parliament. 
Mrs. W. B. H. Massey, Dentonia Park Farm, Toronto. Fred. G. Crane, Esq., of the Crane Paper Co. 
ads SEN eee” Seerees er eeaee Tilson’s Farm, of “Tilson’s Oats” fame. J. H. Rushton, Esq., Ex-Pres’t Nebraska Dairymen’s Association, 
we trust” to all our gold and silver Prof. F. J. Sleightholm, Government Dairy School, Strathroy. | Robt. Crane, Esq., Crane Ice Cream Co., Philadelphia, 


>oins. Last year the president ordered And thousands of others equally well known. 


the motto omitted. 








CATALOGUE AND COMPLETE PARTICULARS REGARDING 


Minnesota indorsed? Gov Johnson for | : DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS ARE TO BE HAD FOR THE ASKING 
president and refused to declare in 
favor of Bryan as a second choice. 


The democratic state convention in | 








An unexpected feature of the repub- : The De Laval Se parator Com Da ny 





lican state convention at Spokane, Madison Street & Filbert St. ~ General Offi r William Street & 16 Princess Street 
Wash, was the adoption of a local-op- ore we PHILAL r noel MONTREAL - WINNIPEG. 
tion plank. 165-167 Broadway 


: Drumm & Sacramento Sts. 107 First Street 
SAN FRANCISCO. NEW YORK PORTLAND, OREG. 








The socialist party, in convention at | 
Chicago, has nominated for president 
Eugene -V. Debs of Kansas, and for 
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AMONG THE ‘FARMERS 








New York Edition of American Agriculturist 


rryiE Empire etate is true to its name, and deserves this special edi- 
tion which we plan and print for New York alone, 
cordially invited to co-operate with American Agriculturist im 
keeping at the forefront farm developments and farm interests. Fully 
utilize the information contained in these pages. 
comes relating to farm practice, or a knotty legal point, or the handling 
of sick animals, write us in your own words, and the “old reliable” 
will do what it can to fully answer your question without expense to 
you.” Write direct to our editorial rooms, 439, Lafayette street, New 
York City, and remember that American Agriculturist is ta every way 
Make the most of its generous pages. 


oT | 


your own paper. 


Readers are 


If a special question 














NEW YORK 
New York Fairs for 1908 
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‘Afton, Chenango ..... 
Albion, Orleans a6 
Altamont, Albany ... 
Angelica, Allegany .... 
liston Spa, Saratoga . 
Batavia, Genesee ... 
Bath, Steuben 
Binghamton, Broome 
Booneville, Oneida 
Brockport, Monroe 
BrooRfield, Madison 
Cambridge, Washington 
Canton, St Lawrence .. 
Canandaigua, Ontario . 
Cape Vincent, Jefferson .. 
Chatham, Columbia 
Cobleskill, Schoharie 
Cooperstown, Otsego 
Cortland, Cortland 
Cuba, Allegany 
Delhi, Delaware 
Deposit, Broome 
Dongan Hills, Richmond 
Dryden, Tompkins 
Dundee, Yates 
Ellenville, Ulster 
Elmira, Chemung 
Fonda, Montgomery 
Franklinville, Cattaraugus 
Fredonia, Chautauqua .... 
Fulton, Oswego eee 
Gouverneur, St Lawrence 
Greene, Chenango 
Hamburg, Erie 
Hemlock, . Livingston 
Herkimer, Herkimer 
Howell, Orange 
Hudson, Columbia 
Iroquois, Erie .. 
Ithaca, Tompkins 
Johnstown, Fulton 
Little Valley, Cattaraugus .. 
Lowville, Lewis 
Lyons, Wayne 
Malone, Franklin 
Margaretville, Delaware 
Middletown, Orange 
Mineola, Nassau... 
Monticello, Sullivan .... 
Moravia, Cayuga .- 
Morris, Otsego .........- 
Nassau, Rensselaer . 
Newark, Wayne 
Newark Valley, 
New City. Rockland 
Norwich, Chenango 
Ogdensburg, St Lawrence 
Onondaga, Onondaga 
Orangeburg. Rockland s 
Owego, Tiowa ... 2... ecceeveeessl 
Palmyra, Wayne 
Penn Yan, Yates 
Perry. Wyoming . 
Plattsburg, Clinton 
Potsdam, St Lawrence 
Poughkeepsie, Dutchess 
Prattsburg. Greene ° 
Reed Corners ..-+eece 
Richfield Springs, 
Riverhead, Suffolk 
Rome, Oneida 
Sandy Creek, 
Sandy Hill, Washington 
Schenevus, Otsego 
Schoharie, Schoharie 
Syracuse, State Fair 
Troupsburg, Steuben 
Trumansburg, Tompkins 
Troy, Rensselaer 
Walton, Delaware 
Warrensburg, Warren 
Warsaw, Wyoming .... 
Waterloo, Seneca .... 
Watertown, Jefferson 
Watkins, Schuyler 
Wellsville, Allegany 
Westport, Essex 
White Plains, Westchester 


ss 


At Syracuse, corn 80c p bu, oats 4c, 
bran $27 p ton, middlings 28@29. 
Butter active and steady, cmy tubs 29 
@30e p Ib, prints 3le, dairy 26@27c, f 
e cheese 16@17c: Fresh eggs 18c p 
doz, live fowls 14@15c p'lb, dressed 16 
@18c. Old potatoes 85c p bu, mar- 
row beans 2.50@2.75, spinach S80c p 
bu, asparagus 9@10c p bch, pieplant 
1h@18c p doz behs, green onions 10 
@12c. 
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Growers Reducing Peppermint Acreage 


The outlook for peppermint acre- 
age this year is none too flattering. 
Roots wintered nicely in.some sec- 
tions of Michigan, but in many local- 
ities of the Wolverine state and some 
parts of northern Indiana considerable 
winterkilling is reported. This, in 
connection with the disposition of 
farmers to cut down the acreage of 
new mint. this year, may have a tell- 
ing effect upon the aggregate acreage 
to be harvested. 

The last crop did not return grow- 
ers good profits. With oil selling 
around $1.25 to $1.50 per pound as it 
did, the yield poor in many instances, 
and help scarce and high, farmers 
were anything but pleased with the 
season’s efforts. In fact, some Mich 
growers report that they sold their 
oil last season for considerably less 
than the actual cost of production. In 
view of these facts it would indeed 
be surprising if a normal acreage of 
new roots is set, out in 1908. 

DISSATISFIED IN NEW YORK 

In its issue of April 25 American 
Agriculturist portrayed the situation 
in the Empire state as gathered at 
that early date by an editorial repre- 
sentative of this journal who visited 
Wayne county, the principal produc- 
ing section of New York, and _ per- 
sonally interviewed growers as_ re- 
gards the outlook. Conditions since 
then have shown comparatively no 
change. 

Reports received directly from 
Wayne county (N Y) growers this 
week state that everything points to 
a light acreage of peppermint there 
this year. Some towns claim that the 
area devoted to the crop will not run 
much over 25 to 50% of last season; 
elsewhere the shrinkage is not so 
great. Oil market in the dumps, 
prices ranging $1.30 $1.50 per 
pound. 


to 


- e r: 
Money in Maple Products—For the 
last three weeks maple products have 


. been planned and a tracing ordered. 


neighboring stations in large quanti- 
ties. Carthage banks will pay out a 
fotal of about $100,000 for this crop, 
which has been the largest in many 
years. One firm purchased 20,000 
gals at 65c, another about 15,000 gals. 
Ten carloads have been shipped from 
Carthage in the last 30 days, and 
about 10,000 gals still remain, Sugar 
makers could not find storage for all 
their product. About 15.tons were 
shipped from Carthage at 10c p Ib. 
The product’ is especially good this 
year. 

Moira, Franklin Co—First warm 
weather came May 11. + Rain has de- 
layed work. Little sowing done. Cows 
have been turned out. Work teams 
are on*purchased feed. Many farm- 
ers adopting better methods and tools. 
Some roads are surveyed for state 
highways. Butter 25c,. eggs 16c, 
oats 62c, hay $18, pressed $20, pork 
714c, little pigs $2.50 to $3. 

Improved Road—State Engineer 
Skene has notified Senator Grattan 
that the highway leading from Lou- 
donville to the Cohoes city line has 
been shipped from Carthage and 
This road is much traveled and is in 
great need of improvement. 
have been made by private subscrip- 
tions. Its improvement will be great- 
ly welcomed. 


Reforesting in Northern New York 


State Forest, Fish and Game Com- 
missioner Whipple announced recent- 


Repairs _ 


ly tha. reforesting of the Adirondack 
preserve is to be carried on this year 
on a huge scale. It is purposed to 
plant 1,100,000 young trees. Already 
450,000 pine seedlings have been im- 
ported from Germany and put in a 
nursery in Franklin Co. The usual 
corps of men will be doubled. 


Stocking Streams with Fish—The 


Albany Co fish and game club has 
been stocking streams in Albany and 
Rensselaer counties with trout fry 
and fingerlings, secured mainly from 
the state forest, fish and game com- 
mission,’ but has. borne’the expense of 
planting. In some of the lakes perch 
have been placed. ,State Fish Cul- 
turist Bean says that 5,000,000 brook, 
1,000,000 lake, 1,000,000 brown, _and 
1,000,000 rainbow trout, also 5,000,000 
muscalonge and 214,000,000 smelt, 
have been distributed this season. 
These have come from the state fish- 
eries at Margaretville, Old Forge, Cal- 
edonia and Saranac in Deleware Co, 
Bath and Cold Spring Harbor, L I, 
and Bemis Point in Chautauqua Co. 
After this year Mr Bean expects to 
have 100,000 black bass yearly. 


Elba, Genesee Co—The spring has 
been very cold, wet and backward. 
There are only a few oats sowed yet. 
No stock out to pasture yet. A few 
cherry trees have blossomed’ full. 
The following prices prevail: Eggs 
l7c<p doz, butter 20c, hay $12 p ton, 
veals 514c, hogs 5c, oats 60c, wool 20 
to 22c. The season has been favor- 
able for wheat, grass and pastures, 
and they are looking fine and promise 
g0od crops. The maple sugar sea- 
son was very good and quite a quan- 
tity of sugar and syrup was made. 


Afton, Chenango Co—Cows went to 
pasture May 12. Meadows backward, 
but clover looks fine. Hay fed out 
very close. Spring work backward. 
Oats just being sowed. ~Seed oats 80c 
p bu. High price of clover will tend 
to sowing less in seed. Incubators 
are as &@ frule getting poor hatches, 
but the chicks hatched are strong. 
G. E. Nichols is having a heavy de- 
mand for his Jersey cattle, inquiries 
being received from ~west and south. 
The bull he imported last fall proves 
to be very fine individually. 


Middleburg, Schoharie Co — The 


hills were covered with snow yester- 
day morning, rather cool for May 10. 
Most farmers have not finished sow- 
ing their spring grain yet. The 
ground is very wet. Some pieces are 
so wet that it cannot be worked yet. 
Meadows are looking fairly well. 
Farmers are behind with their work. 
Cows are scarce and bringing a good 
price. Hay very scarce. 


Potato Growers Hold Out — At 
Wainscott last week the potato grow- 
ers discussed affiliation with the L I 
produce exchange, but less than 
10% of the potato acreage was rep- 
resented. Since the growers there 
and at Bridgehampton and Saga- 
ponack are unwilling to comply with 
the rules of the assn, the opinion pre- 
vails that the undertaking Is too large 
and complicated to be successful. 
Small blocks of stock petitioned for 
remain unsold. The company has no 
director in the section, and no local 
manager will .be appointed to make 
purchases. Great surprise is expressed 
at his attitude of the largest potato 
growers on the island. The assn has 
gained a foothold at Water Mill and 
East Hampton and will likely be 
joined by other growers as its func- 
tion becomes better understood. 


Prof Law Pensioned—Prof James 


Law, who has been connected with 
Cornell university from its inception 
as head of the veterinary department, 
has been granted a.pension by the 
Carnegie foundation for the advance- 
ment of teaching. He will retire in 
June, having served his college with 
honor for 40 years. 


No Liquor at State Fair—Phe state 
fair commission will this year issue 
licenses directly to venders of drinks. 
The secretary, S. C. Shaver, and Com- 
missioner Ira L. Sharp will deal di- 
rectly with each man who gets the 
privilege and will warn him that sell- 
ing whisky, alias “cold tea,” or beer, 
alias “hop soda” will make him liable 
to confiscation of his goods. This ac- 


-of sugar and syrup produced 


-the roads. 


tion will .free the commission from 
criticism by the state excise depart. 
ment and others as at previous fairs, 


Apalachin, Tioga Co—Wheat and rye 
are looking fine. Grass has started 
nicely. Indications are that there wil} 
be a larger acreage of potatoes plant- 
ed than usual. Potatoes are bringi 
7c at the car. The price of milk hag 
fallen off, but.butter is néarly as high 
as at any time last winter. 


Lexington, Greene Co—Maple sugar 
harvest is over. It was thé best crop 
in six 
years. Pastures are looking good, but 
very short as yet. Hay seems to be 
plentiful yet at $17 p ton. 

Constable, Franklin Co—The weath- 
er here has been cold and very wet up 
to this date, and only on the light, 
sandy soils have any crops been put 
in. Fixing fences, setting hop poles 
and setting out fruit trees has been 
the principal work so far. A good 
many fruit trees have come into 
town this spring from Rochester and 
Newark nurseries. Cattle are in pas- 
ture and grass is starting well, but 
there is so much water that they have 
to wade in a good many places. Fruit 
buds are not far enough along*to de- 
termine or tell anything about this 
season's crop. A few are plowing up 
their hop yards.” The acreage is di- 
minishing slowly. 


North Nassau, Rennselaer Co—The 
weather thus far this spring has been 
unusually cold and wet most of the 
time, making it difficult for farmers 
to do their spring work. Oats are but 
lately sown. Other work behind. 
Farm help is difficult to get, the sur- 
plus hands being engaged working 
But little stock has been 
turned to pasture yet. Some hay is 
being bought. Feed of all kinds is 
very high, with a tendency to advance. 


Savona, Steuben Co—The work is 
quite well along in this séction. Oats 
are about all in. Some are plowing 
corn ground. Grass, wheat, straw- 
berries and the like are all looking 
fine. Some farmers have turned stock 
out to pasture. Work has been hin- 
dered some for the past week or so 
on account of the wet, cold weather. 
The roads have been so wet for some 
time back that not much work has 
been done on them. The acreage of 
tobacco will not be nearly so large as 
it was last year. Some have not sown 
the seed in the bed yet. Last year’s 
crop of cabbage has all been  dis- 
posed of. 


Liverpool, Onondaga Co— Farm 
work has been nearly at a standstill 
on account of so much rain. Oats is 
the only crop that has heen put in. 
Pastures and most meadows are look- 
ing fine. Wheat good. There will be 
an increased acreage of. potatoes and 
not so much tobacco this summer. 
Potatoes are selling for 80c p bu at 
present, butter 25c p Ib, eggs lc p 
Sg Poultry still high, 16 to 1S8c p 

w. 


Avoca, Steuben Co—Farming is at 
a standstill; weather cold and wet. 
Seeding is about one-half-done; no 
planting done yet. Winter grain 
looks bad, owing to the hard freez- 
ing in the winter without snow to 
cover the ground. 


Sandy Hill, Washington Co—Grass 
is very backward and is just begin- 
ning to grow. Oats sowing about com- 
pleted. Old hay nearly all fed out, 
and some stock turned on grass. New- 
ly seeded land is looking poorly. Cows 
very cheap this spring. Hay. $20 
p ton. 

Selkirk, Albany Co—Few oats have 
been sown, but grass is looking gootk 
Rye was badly winterkilled. J. V. D. 
H. Brandt is planting out about 1700 
fruit trees. Hay brings 65 to 9c p 
100 Ibs, rye straw $11 p ton. The 
South Bethlehem telephone company 
is building a@ new line this’ spring. 
Eggs 17 to 20c p doz. Very few cattle 
have been turned out as yet: 


Union Center, Broome Co — Rainy: 
weather for two weeks has delayed 
farm work, and only 30% of the oats 
crop is sown. Not many potatoes are 
planted. It was so frosty the first 
week in May that much clover witted. 
A macadam road - being built from 
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Union to Maine. Hay brings $15 p 
ton, butter 26c p Ib, eggs 15c p doz. 


Canandaigua, Ontario Co—With the 
extremes in weather which we have 
had recently farm work is very late. 
Not many oats sown. Stock is using 
up roughage very closely. Winter 
wheat looks well. There is a good 
show for fruit of all kinds. Potatoes 
72c p bu, hay $12.50 p ton, butter 24c 
p Ib, eggs 14c p doz. 

Middleburg, Schoharie Co—Grass 
and newly seeded grain are looking 
well now, although the spring is very 
late. Oats are doing fairly well. Grain 
is high and scarce. Oats 80c p_ bu, 
buckwheat $1.25 p 100 Ibs, potatoes 
75c p bu, butter 25 to 28c p Ib, eggs 
lfc p doz. 

Hannibal, Oswego Co=—Farming has 
been® delayed on account of excessive 
rains. Roads are in very bad condi- 
tion and need improyément. <A few 
oats have been sown and some stock 
has been turned to pasture. 


Nineveh, Broome Co—Hay selling 
at $10 to $12 p ton, eggs 15c p doz. 
Farm work progressing slowly on -ac- 
count of rains. ©. Wasson, whose 
house was destroyed by fire a short 
time 0, is preparing to rebuild. 
George uriburt is building a base- 
ment barn. The center village cream- 
ery is again in operation. 


Clarks Corner, Saratoga Co—Hay 
is selling for $18 p ton at the barn. 
The spring is very late and only a 
few have sown oats. Apple ‘and 
cherry trees promise a good crop of 
fruit. Potatoes $1 p bu. Grass is 
fine and meadows are doing well. 
Some cows have been turned onto 
pasture. 


Kennedy, Chautauqua Co—Sowing 
is very late. Trees have just begun to 
leaf out and pastures have been very 
late in starting. Butter 20c p Ib, 
eges 17c p doz, potatoes 90c to $1 
Pp bu. 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets - 


Monday, May 18, 1908. 

At New York, the cattle market 
was strong last week. Steers ruled 
firm to 10c higher, bulls 25c higher 
and cows_steady, closing weak for 
steers, steady for bulls, and- 15@25c 
lower .on medium to choice cows; 
common cows unchanged. Calves in 
moderate supply after Monday and 
prices steady. Milch cows, active and 
all grades firm. 

Today there were 36 cars of cattle 
and 7690 calves on sale. The cattle 
market was slow and prices generally 
lower; steers declined 10@15c, me- 
dium to choice bulls and cows were 
eff 15@25c, bologna bulls and thin 
cows just about steady. Several cars 
of cattle were carried over. Veals 
were slow and 50@75c lower, but the 
offerings were sold out. Good to 
prime steers $6.25@6.80, bulls 4@ 

40, cows 2.50@5.30, common to 
choice veals 5@7, general top. 6.75, 





culls 8.50@4.50, buttermilks 3.50@4. 
Sheep have been in light supply 
and slow, closing 25@50c- lower; 


lambs made a slight’ advance early 
in the week, but have reclined stead- 
fly since Wednesday, closing 25@35c 
lower than at the opening, with a 
poor demand. 

Today, with 21 cars on sale, sheep 
wére dull to a fraction lower; lambs 


declined 25c, spring lambs 50c from 
last quotations. Common to choice 
clipped sheep $3.50@5.25, pri 


OF 


wooled lambs 7.25, clipped do 5.75 
6.50, southern spring lambs 8.25@9. 

Hogs opened steady, but fell off 10c 
late last week, closing dull in sympa- 
thy with Buffalo. Today there were 
about 3% cars on sale. The feeling 
was weak to 10c¢ lower. 
state and Pa hogs $5.75@6, roughs 
4.75@5, stags 3.50@4. 

THE HORSE MARKET 

Trading was fairly active at the 
lecal auction marts last week and 
prices were steady. Choice heavy 
drafts @350 ea, chunks, 1100 to 
1300 Ibs, 180@250, good, sound second- 
hand horses 150@225. 

At Buffalo the week started out 
with lower cattle prices_ prevailing. 
Monday’s offering were 150 loads. Top 
steers fetched $7 ~~ !bs, medium to 


New York’ 


. 
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good steers 5. fat 5@ 
5.75, heifers 5.25 bulls 5 5@5.85, 
stock and feeding steers 4@5.50, milch 
— 20@65 ea, veal calves 5@7.500 p 

Hog market in good shape, arrivals 
amounted to 110 loads. Medium and 
heavy swine 5.70@5.75, Yorkers 5.60 
ors pigs 5.10@5.15, rough hogs 4.70 

30. Lamb market lower, with de- 
sirable shorn stock moving at 6.25@ 
6.65. Meteo seouens 5@5.50, com- 
mon sheep 3.50@4. 


British Growers Clamor for Duty on Hops 








Interest in hop trade is again shift- 
ing from acreage conditions in the U 
§ to the trade unrest in the U K. Since 
the  ublication of American Agricul- 
turist’s report on acreage a-short time 
ago, this mooted question of domestic 
acreage for ‘08 seems to have been 
fairly well settled, or at least to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. 

Abroad the hop market is in a most 
uncertain position.. Recently the house 
of lords has debated the subject of 
imposing a duty on American hops 
entering the U K. The unionists have 
been pleading strenuously for a duty 
of about 9c p Ib ‘on all US hops going 
to England, claiming that this is nec- 
essary in order to preserve the home 
industry from destruction. 

BELGIUM ALSO WANTS DUTY 

There is a movement on foot among 
Belgian farmers to induce their gov- 
ernment to impose a duty on hops 
entering that country. Figures have 
been presented showing that in a 
period of ten years hop shipments 
from Germany to Belgium increased 
nearly threefold, and the area under 
hops in Belgium during the same 
time shrank from 9750 a to less than 


‘LATEST NEW YORK HOP PRICES 
{in cents per lb with comparisons.] 
1908 1907 1906 

N Y state, ch ..11@12 15@16 14@15 

med to prime . 10 14@15 12@13 
Pac coast, ch ... T@ 8 11@12 13@14 

med to prime . 5@ 6 9 12@13 
OMB sirvcevscss D 6 8 1 T 
GePUAAR “Sisscecss 32@37 26@33 


Milk News from Western New York 
W. L. MARKHAM, CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY 








With another late spring and the 
enormously high prices of grain the 
outlook for the dairyman for the past 
two months has not been very 
bright. The milk “from most 
dairies does not much more than 
pay for the grain and the 
help. Men who have been familiar 
with the milk industry of this district 
for the last 15 years say that the pro- 
duction has fallen off about 40%, and 
the production of butter and cheese 
@ great deal more than that, on ac- 
count of the cities of Buffalo and New 
York reaching out for their milk sup- 
ply, and ajJso on account of the con- 
denseries, which take a good many 
thousand pounds every day. As the 
large cities of the east. grow, this fall 
off in ‘the production of butter and 
cheese will be more noticeable and 
We will look to the west for those 
articles of food. 

The farmer who has made up his 
butter at home and supplied a retail 
trade, 
having received up to the present less 
than 28 cents a pound for his prod- 
ucts. He has also had the fine, sweet 
milk at home for the rearing of calves 
and pigs. The men who send to the 
cheese factories have received as low 
as 78 cents a 100 pounds milk, with 
only whey: to feed. With the cows 
turned out to pasture there will be an 
increased production and a decrease 
in the cost of production, which will 
lower the price, but will give more 
profit to the farmer, and help being a 
little more plentiful this year, the live 
dairy farmer will come out at the end 
of the year, at least, as well as druing 
former years. 





New York Grange Notes 


Orange gree’ will meet at Little 
Britain on June 3, baby reports of 


subordinate ons Wil be. giv ll be received. 
Discussions pan on Postal 
savings banks, Tree fruit culture, In- 


has fared rather better, not}. 





creasing the grain ration, also ad- 
dresses by State Master Godfrey and 
Rev John H. Reid of Waldren. 

All officers: were present at the last 
meeting of Henderson grange, when 
ten members were instructed in the 
third and fourth -degrees. Bananas 
and a social time followed. The union 
picnic association, of which Henderson 
grange is a member, was  dis- 
cussed, and Henry Bonnett, the mas- 
ter, was delegated to attend the meet- 
ing of the committee on arrangements. 
The picnic is to occur June 26 at 
Campbell’s Point. During the sum- 
mer this grange will meet in the 
evening untli October 1. 

Jasper Hepper, county deputy, and 
wife visited Domestic grange, No 98, 
on a wet, disagreeable night recently, 
yet a goodly number of members wel- 
comed them, Mr Hopper gave a good 
talk and the lecturer furnished an ex- 
cellent program, including piano, vio- 
lin, cornet and vocal music, a recita- 
tion and reading. Ata previous meet- 
ing three took degrees and one ap- 
plication was received. 


- —— ee 
New York Cheese Markets 

At Utica, May 18—The weather the 
past week has been very favorable for 
the growth of pastures. All cows out. 
Factories are now making all grass 
cheese, and in two weeks all offerings 
on this market will be of this char- 
acter. The prices paid on the board 
today were 4 to %c lower than last 
week. Official sales were 926 bxs large 
and 1871 bxs small, all at 10c p Ib. 


—_”- 


NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 7éc 
Pp bu, oats 62c, bran $27.50 p ton, mid- 
dlings 28@29, baled timothy hay 15@ 
17. Cmy tub butter 24@27c p Ib, 
prints 28c, dairy 22@25c, f c cheese 
14@15c. Fresh eggs 20c p doz, live 
fowls 18@1l4c p lb, turkeys 14@l15c, 
dressed fowls l5c, turkeys 19¢. Old 
potatoes steady at 2@2.50 p bbl, old 
onions 1@1.10 p bu, pea beans 2.40@ 
2.50, celery 9@10 p 100 bchs, aspara- 
gus 3@3.50 p doz bchs, radishes 1@2 
p 100, spinach 1.25@1.50 p bbl, 

At Rochester, wheat $1 p bu, corn 
Tic, oats 62c, bran 27 p ton, middlings 

. Asparagus 90c@1 p doz, . beets 
90c; new cabbage 2@2.15 p cra, celery 
75c p doz bchs,.cukes Tic, lettuce 18@ 
20c, potatoes Sic p bu, green onions 12 
@l5c p doz, parsiey 15@20c, radishes 
18@20c, rhubarb 18c, watercress 35c. 
Strawberries 13@14c p qt. Apples 1.50 
@2.00 p bbl. Cmy tub butter 25@26c 
p Ib, prints 26@27c, dairy .17@20c. 
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BOILERS For 
Two—250 H. P. Sale 


FITZGIBBONS 
BOILERS—Built 

for 125 Ibs steam pressure. Used 
only about one year. AS GOOD 
AS NEW. Complete with grates 
and trimmings—A Bargain. 
Inquire of 


PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., s*mece 
PATEN 


WATSON E. COLEMAN 
Advice ané books free. Highest references. Best surviers 





Patent Attorney, Washington, 0. C 








Mr. Farmer 


Tand in the Pacific North- 
west is paying land, There 
are hundreds of fine oppor- 
tunities in this section of 


the country waiting for 


wide-awake farmers. With the great 


Union Pacific 


and connections 


to carry your products to the markets 
you can make big money, 

A fine heaithy climate—fine soil—fine 
weather. Write for full information, 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. Av, 


Omeha, 
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etinatone for Normal Onion Acreage 


Everything at this date points to a 
normal acreage being devoted to on- 
ions in the commercial producing 
states, chief among which are Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, New York and 
Ohio., At this early period it is not 
possible to accurately forecast the 
acreage, but the season has developed 
sufficiently to enable American Agri- 
culturist to give a bird’s-eye view of 
the situation. 

Some of ‘our Wisconsin corre- 
spondents comment on the _ fact 
that more land is being given over to 
onions this year than last. In the 
Green Bay section of Wisconsin some 
estimate an increase of probably 25%. 
In the Racine district acreage is 
slightly enlarged. 

On the muck lands of Allegan coun- 
ty, Mich, the onion crop is not finding 
so much favor with farmérs as are 
some other specialties. The soil there 
is not sufficiently drained for onions 
during wet seasons. 

Indiana has forged rapidly to the 
front as an onion growing state dur- 
ing the last five years, and there are 
no indications of any setback to the 
industry there this season. 

Ohio figures conspicuously in the 
commercial onion crop of the coun- 
try. Hardin county, one of the fore- 
most producing districts of the state, 
promises a full acreage this year. 
Around McGuffey correspondents re- 
port an increase in yellows of perhaps 
10%; whites may show a slight falling 


The situation: in New York and 
New England is not clearly defined, 
but indications do not point to er- 
ratic changes from last season. * Ad- 
vices from Wayne, Orange and Mad- 
ison county are encouraging, while 
Onondaga reports are less bright. 

In parts of the Connecticut valley 
in western Massachusetts, where great 
quantities of yellow onions are grown 
to supply Atlantic markets, the action 
of fertilizer dealers this spring in re- 
fusing credit to foreign farmers, prin- 
cipalNy Poles, has. had the effect of 
slightly reducing the acreage. 


Looking Ahead to Buckwheat 


Among the latest grain crops to be 
sown is buckwheat. For that reason it 
is too early for American Agriculturist 
to give anything definite regarding the 
acreage for 1908. A recent letter from 
the Blodgett milling company of Rock 
county, Wis, says that the seed supply 
is limited this year. ‘Never before in 
the history of the trade,” they report, 
“have buckwheat grain and flour been 
so thoroughly gleaned out of the 
country as at present time. In our 
opinion farmers will be obliged to pay 
$2 to $2.50 per 100 pounds for buck- 
wheat. séed, which is 50 cents higher 
than usual. 

Millers reporting from Monroe 
county, Mich, say that the tendency of 
farmers in’ that section during the 
past few years has. been to raise more 
buckwheat. The seed supply is small 
this year, and too early to tell what 
the acreage will .be. -Growers will 
have to give $1 per bushel or better 
for seed supply. 

Some Pennsylvania correspondents 
of American Agriculturist comment on 
the price of seed this year, and a few 
thete believe it will be difficult to se- 
cure satisfactory seed wheat, as much 
grain being held is of light weight. 
In various sections of Pennsylvania 
the tendency for the past ftve years 
has been to raise less buckwheat than 
formerly. With favorable conditions 
at planting time it is believed the 
acreage devoted to the crop this sea- 
son will compare favorably with last 
year. 

Word comes from Broome county, 
N Y, that the aereage will depend 
upon the development of other crops 
the next few weeks. 
tbe sold out very close there; more so 

jthan for years- 





Grain is sai@ to: 





OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


How Canners Arrange Pea Prices 


Please give me some me informatiou® about prices 
that canners pay for peas. 
my section which ‘induced farmers to make con- 
tracts of $40 per ton, ner § us that was as m 
as canners sive anywhere.—[S. Frank Powell, 
County, N 

tases Ohio and New York pack- 
ers report that the general contract 
price for peas throughout the east is 
$40 per ton, shelled basis. Sometimes 
canners pay a little better price in-or- 
der to secure particular varieties, or 
else to induce farmers to give a better 
selection. Various canners contract 
for peas to be grown for them and 
delivered in the pod, the packer either 
shelling by hand, or more generally 
using what is known as machine pod- 
ders. 
per bushel of 30 pounds is 
paid. The greater proportion of peas 
canned in the United States today is 


process. By this method peas are 
in the field and brought on the vines 
to the cannery, and are there 
threshed out by the vining process. 

A prominent canner in central New 
York informs American Agriculturist 
that the various prices paid for peas 
are influenced by quality of the crop, 
the location of the factory, proximity 
to market, etc, but mote particularly 
on account of quality. Early peas 
give the smallest yields, and conse- 
quently bring highest prices. Early 
varieties generally used by canners 
are the Alaska, Surprise and Gradus. 
The medium lates are the Advancers, 
Horsfords and Admirals. Late varie- 
ties are Telephones, Shropshire 
Heroes, Queen’s, etc. Price per ton in 
that section ranges $40 to $60. This 
for shelled peas, canners doing the 
shelling. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


There is a new firm in 


uch } 
Salem 


For this kind of stock 40 cents | 
usually | 





Five C-nts a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT 
uable in American Agriculturist. 
FIV Oo ig SO 
you wish buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 

Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must on, as we 
cannot atm replies sent to this office 

Li ag be received Pusey to guarantee in- 
sertion issue of the follo ‘x * 
ments of “PARMS FOR SALE” 


is one of the most val- 
At a cost of only 
advertise anything 


or display of any 

kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 

only FIVE cents a word-each insertion. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIS ST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 








“tGGS AND POULTRY 


PARTRIDGE WYANDOTTES—Eggs by the sit- 
ting only, On ter® entries at New York state fair, 1907, 
our birds won first and second: cock first, second 
and fifth; hen, second and third; pen of old, sec- 
ond; cockerel, second, pullet_and second pen of 
young. We also won all first and seconds at 
Johnstown, 1907, positon , Manis at Ballston, va 
bridge and Sandy Hil $3 and $2 per sitti 
WALTER McEWAN, Loudonville Albany Co, N 


FOR SALE— for hatching, White Barred 

and Buff Rocks, White Indian Games, S C R I 
Reds, White Leghorns an White _Wyandottes: $6 
per 100. Angora cats, Jersey cows and _ heifers, 
St Lambert strain. ELKINS’ PARK POULTRY 
FARM, Elkins Park, a. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING from strictly pure-bred 
Rhode Island —_ Rhode A and Whites and Ply- 
mouth Rocks; eggs $1.25, 100 4 CHERRY 
LAWN FARM, Techthack Landing, N 2 


SPECIAL FOR THIRTY DAYS—Eggs from 
high-class Barred Rocks, White Leghorns, Mam- 
moth Pekin ducks. WHITE. DIAMOND POUL+ 
TRY YARDS, Romulus, N Y. 














PREMIUM-WINNING STOCK-—S C Brown and 
White aes, Barred Rocks, S © Rhode Island 
Reds; eggs. $1 for . i. per 100. F. M. PRES- 
Cott. Riverdale, N J 





BRONZ& 
Muscovy ducks, 
Ind Games, $1; circular, 
Freeport, O. 


EGGs— — Holland turkey, White and Buff 
Plymouth Rocks. Pekin ducks. Shorthorn cattle. 
EDWIN GARDNER, Hanoverton, 0. Route 1. 


BRONZE TURKEYS—Toms $5; ten eggs $2.50; 
fine,. beautiful birds; hardiest and best .strain 
known. ALLIE HOLMES, West Winfield, N Y. 


BUFF AND ee ROCKS—Eggs from large, 
heavy layers. $1 13. Guarantee eight chicks. 
TAYLOR'S POULTRY YARDS, Washington, N J. 


BUFF_ ORPINGTON, Lt Brahma,: Silver Wyan- 
dottes, Leghorns; Pekin and Rouen ducks. $t 
1. S. DURIGG & SON, Anmmstrongs Mills, oe” 


BRONZE TURKEY EGGS. T. D. SCHO- 
FIELD, Woodstock, N H. 


AND _ BLACK turkey eggs, $3 
Hamburgs, Langshans, Leghorns, 
stamp. CLARK BROS, 

















| Dee. 


| ALMOND DENNIS. 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


%S C ag nt alg A 
own; -15 eggs 
Gunsen B N Y. 


LEGHORNS, jolt (ie ¢ } 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STocw 


COLLIE PUPS Rar Yorksh: pigs, 
Se ee a ages. r a Watr. yr 





2%3-EGG STRAIN Single Comb White Leghorns 
exclusively ; and day-old chicks; circular free, 
GRANT MOYER, Fortplain, N Y¥. * 





BUCKEYES—The Pea Combed 
eggs $2 for 15; a for 
Pa. 


300-egg hen "HARE 
FAWCETT, 4 Albany, 





Rocks, Reds, La 


15 EGGS,. $1, prize winners, 
5 FRANK HA 


shans, Minorcas. Catalog free. 
BAUGH, Middleburg, Md. 





xBARS AVERAGE, se. mT ee ws 
Run eggs. $1, 1 
MAN, N, Waterville, N x 


PEN 
Northup = hen, 
Grove Del 


EAST- 





. 3s —2- worth, a for $16, contains 1 
eges. te J. E. COLE, Oak 


Indian 


SCOTTISH TERRIER PUPS, make goat an 
ters. N. HARR, Riverside, Is. e-SrAt we 





COLLIES—NELSONS, Grove City, Pa. 


OUR HELP BUREAU | 
5 Cents Per Word 











—————=» 


SITUATION _WANTED—MEN 


Psy HELP and any ‘sa lok of help suppieg 

by the Labor See Office fap 

ftalinns (58 street. Telephone 1198 Frank. 

lin), New York City. FREE LABOR OFFIC. 
Bend for circular and application blanks. 





THQRoueESEr. yarn Wyandottes, 15 cogs 
Del- 


| $1, 10 $. EARLE M. LYNAM, Newport, 
; aware, 
put up by what is known as the: viner | 


cut | s 








7 
' 
per 13. | 


| or fall of tem 








Ravana ROCKS, Bro orns, bred-to-lay 
Eggs 15 $1. NELSON’ Grove City, Pa. 


FISHEL WHITE ROCKS, W e $1.50. AR- 
THUR BENNINGER, ORS 


BABY CHICKENS-—White a exclusive’ y. 
FRANK. EDSON, Leroy, New . York 


BACK MINORCAS— Eggs tad for 3. WIL- 
LIAM MENSKER, Dauphin. 


LIVE . STOCK 


STAR FARM HOLSTENS—Grand specia! spring 
oe x! feat red bulls, cows and heif ers now on. 
ulls, females. Cut prices, Pe ge S offering 
ever "atte ted at private sale. Write todeg for 
ree information. HORACE L. BRON- 

SON, “"Gortland. sa 


eer eee Rae A | CATTLE of” the 
nighest quality Buy Saect from the 
a Y vaealars ein Sta your wants 
and we ial price fist CORTLAND 
BIEEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. Cortland, N Y. 


REGISTERED HOLSTENS, bull calves bred in 

the largest producing familie: of mA breed at 

» ices "that will please you. Write at once. F. 
+ THOMSON & SON, Holland Patent, N Y. 


CHOICE REGISTERED GUERNSEY bul: calves 
three to eight months o'd, sired by Itchen Rose 
Duke, son of = 5 May wed King. J. H. HUN- 
TER, Valley Falls, 


PRIZE HOLSTEINS, Chester White pigs. cheap. 


























YOUNG yay. wants position as farmland a 
gardener. W. PRICE, Newport, N Y. 





MALE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP?—We have ag 
our lists_a mumber of men wishing to obtain em» 
ployment upon farms, They are without exe» 
rience but are able-bodied and willing to work 
They speak little or no English, although mast 
of them speak German. if you can make we 
of such help, please communicate with us, stating 
what you will pay, whether the work is perme 
ang and —— you prefer a single or marred 

We a philanthropic organization, wha 
object it is rs assist and encourage Jews to become 
farmers. We charge 4 commission to employer 
or employee Addre: partment A, THE 
JEWISH AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
AID. SOCIETY, 174 Second Ave, New Yoik City. 





AGENTS WANTED 


LADIES—I want managers and memters for soap 
clubs. My special offer is much more than ang 
other factory to family company gives. Write ta 
special offer and latest catalog. C. HENRY PAP~ 
WORTH, ae Papworth Co, 194 St Mark’s Ar, 
Syracuse, 





AGENTS make $103.50 per month selling wondex 
ful qrtee mening patented~ scissors and cutlerm 
Vv. E. Giebner “4 22 pairs in three hours, mads 
$13; you can do it. Free outfit 
0. THOMAS MFG CO, Dayton, 0. 


BINDBR TWINE, 8 cents pound. Sample free 
Farmer rs ae wanted. THEO BURT & SONS 
Melrose, 


e show how. 
14 L St, 








on-fading, dark biue_ roofing slate, 
W. H. BENNINGER, Benningers, Pa. 


PEDIGREE ee age ge 4 SOWS bred for 
frat farrow, sow of Dec and March -litters. 
G SMITH, Route 2 2, Antwerp, Ohio. 


OHIO IMPROVED Chester pigs. 
satisfaction or return your money. 
FARM, Piattsburg, N Y. 


SHETLAND PONIES—Send for list beautifal 
Shetland mares, stallions and colts. ROB TAY- 
LOR, Orrviile, O. 


FOR SALE—Grade Holsteins, pine and fresh 
Fe 4 ear lots) FRANK RACE, So Ox- 
‘0 


ANGORA GOATS—Fine ones, does. and kids. 
Berkshire swine. Prices right. CLARK BROS. Free- 
port, Ohio. 


100 FINE DUROC-JERSEY pigs. $% wu Thor- 
oughbreds, 10 weeks old. E, SWON ER, De 
Graff, O. 

LARGE emo Aaa ENGLISH TOPS SHIRES. 
from best breeding. A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, 








We guarantee 
CROSSROAD 




















ROC-JERSEY PIGS—Finest_ breeding $5. 
HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. 


REGSTERED BEROC. JERSEYS, I. J. COY, 
Route 8, Dayton, 0. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 








CABBAGE _ PLANTS—2,000,000 “All Head Early, 
Succession, Early Jersey Wakefield, Early sum 
mer plants ready. Strong, stocky oan” 

have an average of 4 rig inches a space 
over the whole field. 10.000 at $7, 
at $1. F. W. ROCHELLE, Chester, 


PLANTS—All varieties, oe 
beet, 1000 $1.25; 5000 0 dozen, 
GLIOKS’ SEED PARAMS. Tawa bh a. 


A baggy dent variety; 
samp'es; bushel 
BTEVENS” " gtanding Stone, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Crimson clover seed, 
bushe’. Cowpeas $2.50 to $3 bushel. 
HOLLAND, Mi'ford, Del 


FLORENCE BLACKBERRY — _ Producti 
size, quality, the best; $2 hundred. A. hicks: 
East Schodack, N.Y. 


res id; em. $l 100; cata- 
L. MOORS, PRorthbore. Mi 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EQUIP YOUR INCUBATOR with an electric 
hermostat which will ring a bell on slightest rise 
rature in your eety Send_for 
prices to W. AKES, New 


at 
yO ersey. 





Rn celery, 
50 cts. 





tests ninety 
0. Cc. 8. 





$3.50 to $4.50 
JOSEPH E. 











particulars an 
burg. NY. 
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‘OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
489 Lafayette Street, New Work Oity 


OALIEORNIA | ORANGE GROVE of 8% acres, 

it 7% acres set out in bearing navels; good & 
-_ house’ of 6 rooms? situated on north bank of 
Feather river, opposite the city of Oroville; barn, 
cow shed, b shed, cking house and out- 
buildings; fine horse, well bred Jersey cow. finest 
country home north of San Francisco; fenced on 3 
_ with 6-foot cypress hedge; price Ad 

ress M. M. D., P O Box 314, Oroville, Cal. 


FOR. bee a y acres of Jand in peebtenbare. 
Co, mile from depot on Southern railway 
and 4 t vaites from Chase City, Va and the famous 
Mecklenburg Lithia springs and hotel. 400 acres 
in fine state of cultivation, the balance in fine 
saw timber (4 millions feet). Fine house witk 
basement. all necessary outbuildings in 
dition, all for $18,000. The timber will 
the farm; for further potouen address, 
MANN, Chase City, 


YOU CAN EASILY FIND THE FARM yoq 
want through ‘“‘Strout’s Money- Lo mare § Farms 
American No 20,” a 216-page Hiestentes catalog of 
bargains, with GF, mailed free. We pay rail- 
road fare, 6000 farms for sale throughout if 
states. E. A. STROUT CO, Tlie World’s Largest 
Farm Dealers, 150 Nassau St, New York. 


RES, &room house, 3 barns, 14x20, 24x38 
an Sous all in repair. R F D and tele 
phone. Good lan Owner too old to work, rea- 
son for — Price $1650. sot cash. 3% miles 
from Ow M be sold. -HALL’S FARM 
AGENCY, re Owego. New. York. 


FOR SALe-Taep 310 acres, price $30 per acre. 
South River A A Co, Maryland tobacco and truck 
soil. Sand ene vel for concrete work. River 
landing. six fee’ water, half mile of shore. DB 
J. M. WORTHINGTON, Annapolis, Md. 


SALE DELAWARE FARMS—13-acre farm near 

market, 7= in od cultivation, ba'ance tim- 

good buildi peach, number other fruit 

trees, — in. price $2500. Catalog 
free. CHAS M. OND. Milford, Del. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMS, summer homes. hunt- 
ing camps and avtatey = estate of every de- 
scription. Circular receipt of address. 
Dept %, P. F. LELAND: m3 Devonshire St, Bos 
ton, Mass. 


FOR SALE CHEAP—A_ very fine _ registered 
Guernsey bull calf, five months old, handsome and 

oroughbred ayethises of 
both sexes. HILLTOP FARMS. Littleton. H. 








con- 
pay fot 
M G 























FERTILIZER LIME—For 
WALTON QUARRIES, Harrisburg, Pa. 





HIDES AND FURS 


shine. Freight pay hig ~—< patess for ja and 
re on shipments. over 100 pounds. 
rte fs and prices. PENNSYLVANIA 


Lit 
HIDE @ LEATHER OO. Scranton, Pa, 


prices. ete, address 





Mr A. J. Gilson of Edward, N Y, 
writes under date of May 4: “I am 
well pleased with my adv in_ the 
American Agriculturist. The paper 
reached here Saturday and I received 
an order for a puppy the same day.” 
Mr Gilson is a breeder of Buff Ply- 
mouth poultry and dogs. 
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, Miss Caroline’s Successor 


By Hilda Richmond 






ELL, do you sup- 
2- pose the fight is 
ended, now that 
Miss Caroline is 
gone?” asked one 

of the neighbors 

in a low téne, as 
the bearers. car- 
ried the body of 
the mistress of 
the house down 
the walk to the 
waitirs hearse. “That girl walking 


of the’ mourners is 
the farm I do 


alone at the head 
the one, that gets 
hope she won’t let anyone cheat her 
out of her rights, for I hear she’s an 
orphan.” 

“The Parkers are all fighters,” said 


the other neighbor, looking the young 
woman over from head to foot. “She 
don’t “look a day over eighteen, if 
she’s that, but you can’t tell, for that 
thick veil. I suppose Squire Anson 
feels sorry, now that Miss Caroline’s 
dead and gone, that he made her so 
much trouble.” 

“It was six of one and half a dozen 
of-the other,” said the other man, 
with a little lauczh, that brought him 
a reproachful nudge and frown from 

‘ = Miss - Caroline 


hig wate. gucss 

didn’t leave no unpaid accounts. If 
his cat.le broke through inio her 
fields, she was sure to get all the 
pasture.and erops they destroyed 
back by letting her horses break 
through before the season was over. 
I wou.ln’t buy a hoof off either place 
if I had to dod without stock—every 
animal trained to jump the fences 


and break them down. here’s the 
squire’s bay mare in the orchard .this 
minute. It’s a wonder Mss Caroline 
don’t rise right up in her coffin.” 


“John!” said his wife in a pro- 
voked tone. “Can’t you remember 
you’re at a funeral?” r 

“I'm ‘not saying anything but the 


truth; Marthy,” explained the man in 
a conciliatory tone. “Everybody in the 
neighborhood knows the squire and 
Miss Caroline quarreled to the last 
minute about that line fence, and I 
reckon the squire is ready to take it 
up with her successor. I don’t know 
as they ever did any real harm‘’with 
their fighting, for none of the neigh- 
bors took sides, and.it furnished them 
something to do. If they had both 
been married and had families years 
ago they would have been too busy 
for foolishness You mind how Jones 
and me scrapped about our line be- 
fore we was married After we got 
toned down a Tiitle and had gene 
through measles and whooping cough 
and teething and mumps with our 
youngsters, we had sense enough to 
get the surveyor and have it run off 
one day, and we found neither of us 
was right.” 

“Then let us hope Miss Caroline’s 
successor is engaged to be' married, 
and won’t quarrel with the. squire,” 
said Mrs Lee tartly. “Come on, John! 
We are always the last ones to start, 
wherever we go.” 


“I always thoucht it was a pity 
the squ're and Miss Caroline didn’t 
get married,” said the neighbor, 


moving along with them toward the 
place where the horses were. tied. 
“That would have sett!ed the difficul- 
ty. without a bit of trouble.” 

“They -wasn’t either of them the 
marrving kind,” said Mrs Lee. “Miss 
Caroline wouldn’t have married the 
best man alive, and the squire was 
just. as set. He'll live and die a 
bachelor.” 

“You can’t always tell,” said the 
man sagely. “The squire’s only about 
fifty, and he’s pretty well fixed. Some 
woman may come along and take him 
in for b's proverty one of those A>" 
He a'n’t what you might call any of 


the handsomest, but he’s got the 
money, and money goes further than 
looks any day.” 

Squire Anson's bay mare browsed 
peacefully in the old orchard for 
three days after the funeral, and the 
neighb.rs began to think there must 
be one Parker in the family who was 
not a fighter. There was really no- 
pasture in the orchard for, though 
February was mild, the dried and 
withered tufts afforded little suste- 
nance. but it was against the squire’s 
principles to go after any of his stock 
that broke through the rickety old 
fence. He enjoyéd seeing Miss Caro- 
line out with a stick helping the hired 
man chase the iniruders over the 
fence, and it seemed now he was 
waiting to see if her niece would do 
the same. Once the departed mis- 
tress of the farmhouse had filled old 
Sukey full of bird shot, proving false 
the statement that no woman can hit 


anything she fires at; but he had 
promptly retaliated by sending her 
Brindle flying home with a similar 


dose. Of course, Miss Caroline and 
the hired Mau, as well as the neigh- 
bors, had told Miss Eveline Parker 
all abou: the line fence, so he waited 
three days to see what she would do. 

On the morning of the fourth day 
the squire could stand it no longer. 
The old doorbell clanged out a peal 
that seemed to proclaim war, and five 
minutes later the wife of the hired 
man usheree him into the stiff, old- 
fashioned parlor, where he sat on a 
haircloth chair waiting for the new 
mistre’s of the house to make her 
appearance. 

“Good morning, Mr Anson!” said 
Miss Parker. “Mrs Peters said you 
wanted to see me.” 

Even in.the dim light cf the par- 
lor Squire Anson could make out that 
a young and beautiful) girl stood be- 
fore him. She had fair, fluffy hair, 
and even the deep mourning she wore 
did not detract from her -charms. 
She seated herself easily in one of 
the old-fashioned, uncomfortable 
chairs, and waited for him to state 
his errand. 

“Ahem! Good morning, Miss Par- 
ker,” he stammered. Then he cleared 
his throat and plunged into business. 
“Your aunt d.1 had a little difficul- 
ty over the e fence between our 
farms, Miss rker, and we were 
never able to build the new dividing 
fence, because we couldn’t agree 
where it should go. Neither of us 
wanted to stand the expenSe of get- 
ting-a surveyor, and we wouldn't go 
to law about it, so that’s the way 
matters have stood for twenty years 
and more. Now, I'd like to build the 
fence and get my rights. I want to 
put my.jong meadow in corn next 
spring, and I can’t have a lot of 
stock traniping over it. I’m sure you 
want .to do the square thing and have 
no trouble.” With the keen, direct 
blue eyes fixed upon him the squire 
found it hard to go on, but his 
hostess evidently intended to allow 
him to .run down before she said 
anything. “Of course, I don’t want 
to talk about folks dead and gone, 
but. truth compels me.to say your 
aunt kent me cut of my rights all 
these years, if you'll agree to put the 
it really belongs, it «would be over 
this way three rods. You kfiow three 
rods along a big farm makes quite a 
strip. Tm wilting to say nothing 
about losing the use of-that land all 
these years, if you'll agree to put the 
ace where it belongs and build your 
alf.” 

Was the youne woman going to sit 
mute and motionless all m..rning? 
The squire began ‘to get restless, but 
still she sat regarding him thought- 
fully, and he felt he must keep on 
talking Miss Caroline had always had 
the last word, and her share of the 
words before the last; if not more, 
but here was a decidedly different in- 
dividual to deal with. “You can fig- 


ure out for »ourself what a strip three 
rods wide and two hundred rods long 
would bring, counting corn at forty 
cents a bushel, which is very low 
However, I'm willing and anxious to 
do the fair thing and avoid trouble. 
What do you think about it?” This 
last struck him as a happy thought. 
He would make her express her opin- 
ion if possible. 

“You .may put the fence wherever 
you please,” said the young lady, “but 
I will not promise to build my _ half 
very Sdon.” She arose, and the squire 
understood that the interview_ was 
over. . ; 

In less than a week the whole 
neighborhood knew that Squire An- 
son was hauling materia) for a strong 
new fence between himself and his 
new neighbor. - Moreover, they heard 
from the squire himself that he was 
to put the tence wherever the cor- 
rect boundary was, and that was on 
the line he claimed, of course. Opin- 
ion was divided as to whether or not 
the young woman was taking a wise 
course, but all agreed that Maybe 
the quafrel would be at an end. With 
his own hands thé squire destroyed 
the wire-brush-rail-board-hedge-stone 
division fence, cutting away the 
brush, burning the weeds and rub- 
bish, burying the stones, and giving 
the place a thorough cleaning up. It 


took all the fine weather in March, 
Apri: and May to accomplish the 
work, but when it was done it add- 


ed to the appearance of both farms. 
Then the squire triumphantly erected 
a fine new fence on the line-he had 
disputed for years, and settled down 
to enjoy life. 

But hardly had the new fence been 
completed before the squire saw 
something to excite his curiosity 
along the line fence. A party of stir- 
veyors working across the country 
seemed to be fixing their attention on 
the new fence, and he hastened down 
to inquire the cause of their visit. The 
surveyors proved. very non-committal, 
and the squire was forced to retire, 
with anxiety in his heart. 

“T’ll -just bet that girl has hired 
the line surveyed just because she 
thinks I put the fence over too far. 
It would be a pretty how-de-do if 
she should claim my fence, though 
I know I’m right in the matter, I 
might have known better than to 
trust a Parker after all the trouble 
I've had with Miss Caroline. I'll be 
the laughing stock of the whole 
country.” He sat heavily down on 
his porch to contemplate the three- 
rod strip of waving corn that had 
been such a satisfaction to his soul, 
and spent the rest of the day think- 
ing what the surveyors could want on 
his premises, if Miss Eveline Parker 
had not hired them. 

The next day he put on his best 
clothes and went to call on his neigh- 
bor. He found her in a dainty white 
house dress with a black sash, to 
show her respect for her departed 
aunt, working diligently on a bit of 
fine linen. “Good morning, Miss Par- 
ker!” he said cordially, determining 
to find out what he wanted to Know, 
if nossiblé “Nice morning, isn’t it?” 

“Very.” said the young lady, po- 
litely offering her neighbor a chair 


“Crops look well,” went on the 
equire. “I was just down yesterday 
to see the corn on that boundary 


line, and it looks fine. Some survey- 
ors had tramped out a few hills, but 
it’s the hest corn in the field.” 

“It does look well,” agreed Miss 
Eveline. 

“}- wonder why the surveyors were 
working down there yesterday.” sa‘d 
the squire boldly “I know very well 
I wouldn’t waste money having a line 
surveyed that I’m perfectly certain 
about, and I don’t believe you would. 
I always did say I could manage my 
own affairs without hiring he'v. in 
that way. and most people fee! the 
same.” 





“It is a very good way to do,” said 


Miss Parker, smoothing the linen 
over her knee and regarding the 
strawberry she was working -with a 
critical eye. ™ 
“Of course, it might be that Ridge 
and Giles across the road want to sell 
part of their property, and the sur- 
veyors had te come on my place to 
dc some work,” went on the squire. 
“Surveyors charge like sixty for their 
work, and people don’t have thém un- 
less they really must. For my part, I 
think it’s good policy to keep out of 
courts and the like and settle things 
among ourselves.” 


Put he had to go home without 
fnding out whether his neighbor 
hnew anything about the surveyors 
ind their errand more than he did 


The next day he tried it again, 
armed with a basket of strawberries 
trom his well-kept garden. The 
e:rawberry on the piece of linen had 
rt it inte his mind to be neighborly, 
and he set out, hoping for better re 
ults. Miss Parker received him po 
litely, as usual, and listened to his 
talk, but she vouchsafed no informa- 
uv to his many and plain hints. 

“] never saw such a girl!” he grum- 
biel to himself on the way home 
“She’s no more like her Aunt Caroline 
than day is like night. Of course, it 
is a good thing to keep one's affairs 
quiet, but she carries it to extremes 
it I had a wife I'd want her to be 
Nke that, but when it comes to neigh- 
bors, tt’s different. I wonder—"” and 
he stopped abruptly in the road 
‘She's a gentle, likeable girl and she 
might— who knows? I've got quite a 
little more than anyone else in the 
ne ghborhood and she knows it. She's 
heard a good deal about what I've 
said about talkative women, and she 
wants to show me she can hold her 
tongue. I wonder if she got the 
whole farm clear, or has to pay off 
pome of the heirs. I'll ask John Lee, 
for he knows all the neighborhood 
affairs.” 

The squire had ever been a man 
of aetion, so that very evening he de- 
took himself to the home of Mr Lee 
and §=6 found that gentleman seated 
with his wife enjoying the cool breeze 
on his front porch, after a hard day’s 
work in the meadow. 

“Well, Squire, I see you and Miss 
Caroline’s successor are getting along 
irst rate,” said Mr Lee, after some 
rambling conversation about the fine 
weather and good crops. 

“She’s got sense,” said the squire 
promptly. “As soon as I explained 
how things stood, she told me to put 
the fence where it belonged. I sup- 
pose I've got the reputation among 
mv neighbors of being mean and 
stingy, but I never charged her a cent 
for cleaning up that old brush row. 
And I didn’t come onto her for a big 
bill of damages for losing the use of 
that land all these years. Caroline’s 
dead and gone and her niece isn’t 
responsible for her acts. I don’t sup- 
pose she got the farm without paying 
off some of the other heirs, for she 
said she couldn’t build for half of the 
fence for some time.” 

“There are no other direct heirs,” 
explained Mr Lee. “Caroline had 
some nephews and nieces—she always 
called them nephews and nieces—bu! 
in reality they were no kin. Her 
father had been married twice and 
his first wife had children when he 
married her. No, Eveline has the 
whole place and money besides. Miss 
Caroline was not one to let a cent 
slip away from her.” 

“She certainly kept all she got and 
some that didn’t belong to her> 
though T don’t want to make remarks 
about the dead,” said the squire. “She 
kept me out of the use of that strip 
all. these years, but I’m not going to 
make trouble. That poor orphan will 
have enough to contend with keep- ~ 
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With the Host 





« 

HE interesi in the question of 
amusement for the young peo- 
ple shows how much thought is 


being given to this most important 
subject. The opinions on both sides 
have been freely printed in this de- 
partment, for only in such a way can 
a just decision of any subject be ob- 
_tained, It seems to The Host that 
now is the time for good, practical 
suggestions for home amusements, 
which shall make the dance and the 
kissing games unnecessary. Unfor- 
tunately, most of the critics of the 
dance and cards have failed to -pro- 
pose anything to take their place. It 
seems to me that it is now squarely 
up to these critics “to offer good, 
wholesome substitutes. A few have 
already done so, and I am sure that 
the letters from these have beeh 
most interesting reading to both par- 
ties of the controversy. Now, let 
us have some rattling -good games 
and novel entertainments. Who will 
sénd in the first? 

What sentence, phrase, paragraph, 
or poem has proved the most helpful 
to you in your life? Almost every- 
one has at some time encountered 
some thought which has exerted pow- 
erful influence in their life. If you 
have in this way been inspired in 
your work, comforted when in sor- 
row or trouble, helped to overcome 
difficulties, in fact, aided in any way 
in your daily life by some written or 
spoken word, why not pass it along 
and help others? A column of such 
inspirational quotations now and then 
in Table Talk would, I am sure, be 
an uplifting factor in the lives of 
many of our Tablers. The Host will 
be glad to print such, signing the in- 
itials of the sender. Address The 
Host, this office, When possible, if 
the quotation is from a famous au- 
thor, append the. author’s name. 
Think it over; what written or spoken 
message has been the greatest in- 
fluence in your lives? Let us have a 
flood of them, 


The Open Forum 








LEAD RATHER THAN DRIVE 

Dear Host: We have four children, 
the oldest 18 years of age and the 
youngest nine months. My husband 
and I were brought up to~think danc- 
ing, card playing, and the theater 
kindred evils. We have tried to teach 
the children in the same way. The 
oldest boys, 15 and 18, have given us 
no trouble so far. We have not pos- 
itively forbidden any of these things, 
but have tried to show them that 


there are other things better and 
more interesting. We have in the 
home plenty of good, entertaining 


games, reading matter and music, 
and we take personal interest in their 
various pursuits. Doing this you will 
not find it hard to hold boys in the 
home and away from the evils that 
surround them. We have lived in both 
city and country, and in both cases 
our children have. thought-home the 
best place to have a good time. Their 
friends are” always. made welcome 
and we join in their-games and good 
times as if of their own number. The 
saying that you will never be young 
but once and have a good time is not 
strictly true. Parents can renew tHeir 
youth with their children and enjoy 
themselves quite as much. The surest 
way to train a child in the way it 
should go is to say, “Go with me in 
the right way,” rather than command, 
Go in the right way,” while you go 
as you please: We think we can teach 
the evils of these often called harm- 
less amusements thout being long- 
faced or narrow about it. In these 
days of inexpensive reading matter 
and musical instruments there is no 
excuse for children going wrong if 
»arents do their parts.—[Kate L. Al- 
uerman, Mo. 
‘ OPEN MINDED 

Dear Host: Aunt Sally says that 
“she heard a woman say that she 
would hate to punish her little folk 
for wrong-doing, because they might 


Ee 


HELPING ONE ANOTHER 


die, and then she would regret what 
she had done. This seems a pretty 
poor excuse to me. He who gave us 
children certainly intended that they 
should be trained to obedience. We 
are noé certain that we shall be spared 
to guide them in later years and we 
should early teach them self-control. 
Dancing, card playing, etc, can un- 
doubtedly be indulged *in without 
harm by some people, but to-say the 
least, they Have a tendency to make 
youth frivolous and weak if nothing 
worse. Card playing without gam- 
bling certainly willdono more harm 
than to deprive the players of time 
which could be better employed. I 
note that many advocate dancing only 
at private parties. Such a party -is 
almost unknown in the far west, as 
anything of that nature is attended 
by all classes. Personally, I wish my 
children might be trained to dislike 
all of these things. I prefer that they 
should take delight in literary socie- 
ties and things’ of that nature, but I 
doubt if such a result is possible in a 
‘country where everyone likes the oth- 
er amusements. So while I shail try 
to teach them to dislike these things, 
and they certainly shall not learn 
them at home, if they once learn them 
outside my house will be open to 
them to do any or all of them. I will 
be glad to have my children haye 
company all the time, but I find that 
other folks wish reciprocity in that 
as good as in other’ things.—[Mrs 
Well Enough, N D. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK OF THIS MOTHER? 


Dear Host: I have gotten so much 
from the Open Forum that I am go- 
ing to venture to ask a few questions. 
My father is a frmer, while my 
mother is an agent, and consequently 
away from home much of the time. I 
keep the house; I am 16 years old, 
and have three brothers, the youngest 
being four, and one sister to care for. 
The two eldest go to school. I find it 
very hard to look after the two small- 
er children and to do my work. They 
are very mischievous and quarrel a 
great deal. Will not someone tell me 
how to keep them from this? I have 
had to care for them for the last two 
years. This summer I want to accept 
a good position which has been of- 
fered me, where I can earn good 
wages. Beside this, I wish to attend 
the high school this coming winter, 
but cannot do it unless I earn my own 
way. Iam not strong, although I am 
generally supposed to be healthy 
enough. If I go to work mother will 
have to remain at home, and as she 
has a good trade she is not willing to 
do this. Dear Tablers, where does my 
duty lie? I would especially like the 
opinion of Mother-of the Jolly Three. 
[American Girl, Mich. 
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Native Plants for the Home Place 








ford to buy plants for home 

gardens, and yet would like to 
beautify their grounds, will often be 
surprised at the particularly attractive 
plants they will be able to dig up in 
the near-by woods and transplant in 
their gardens. Among the common 
ones that can be secured almost 
everywhere are bird cherries, wild 
sloes, thorns, leatherwood, wild spi- 
reas, witch hazel, sumac, Judas tree, 
Euonymus, white fringe, choke berry, 
Kentucky coffee tree, laurel, azalea, 
clethra and dogwood. : 

The best way to find these is to take 
rambles in the woods once a week to 
discover when the various ones are in 
bloom and to mark the young 
growths, which can be more readily 
transplanted than the full grown spec- 
imens,.and to return for these in the 
autumn or following spring when they 
can be best transplanted. Nothing will 
give the boys and girls greater pleas- 
ure than to take these rambles with 
some of the,older members of the 
family, and do the work themselves. 
They thus acquire an interest in the 
plants after they have been trans- 
planted that can never be equaled by 
transplanting plants in the ordinary 
way from the nursery. There is also 
a sort of home feeling that grows up 
around plants brought from. the 
woods akin to.the taming of a wild 
animal, and this adds a special in- 
terest to the child. This interest is 
wholly absent from any specimen for 
which money is paid. 


Ttora who feel they cannot af- 





PRACTICAL, TALKS 


—_————» RP ROM&———- 





[This department has been established 
as a means of giving our busy house- 
wives practical aid through the experi- 
ence of sister housewives. From time 
to time under this heading will be print- 
ed articles of an intensely practical na- 
ture drawn from the personal experi- 
ences of* those who discovered for 
themselves methods of lightening and 
brightening the routine of. daily life. 
All our readers are cordially invited to 


contribute to this department.—The 
Editors.] 

What a Postage Stamp Did for Me 
. - BY M. F. 


shoppers have discovered the 

fact that really good quality 
ladies’ ready-made suits are exceed- 
ingly high priced this season. As I 
wanted a good new suit for all sorts 
of wear I recently spent some time in 
our local stores examining the new 
spring stock, which had not at that 
time been placed-in the bap ag I 
found that the cheapest rice at 
which I could get a well made, strictly 
first-clas suit in the spring styles was 
$35, and from that up to $50. Now that 
was really beyond my expectations, or 
my allowance. So, with a confidence 
born of past experience in similar 
buying from the advertising columns 
of our own reliable farm papers, I se- 
lected the address of a reliable mail 
order dry goods firm and sent for 
their catalog. By the way, such cata- 
logs are worth keeping for reference, 
as the fashions are good and one finds 
many interesting and helpful iittle 
things in them, as well as many things 
that may be wanted later on. 

I couldn’t quite banish that old su- 
perstition that it wouldn’t do to buy 
anything so important as a suit by 
mail, so in the end I ordered 6 yards 
of 54-inch blue'suiting with atiny self- 
toned herringbone stripe, at $1.50 per 
yard, as I knew that it would be a 
highly serviceable as well as hand- 
some material. I.gave one of our best 
dressmakers $6 for making the suit, 
while a good satin lining, buttons, etc, 
cost $2, making the whole cost of my 
up-to-date, three-button cutaway suit 
only $17. I have taken much satis- 
faction in the transaction, as the suit 
is equal'in fit and material to the 
a apc I had examined at $40 per 
suit. 


LD tcrrers many of the spring 


BETTER STILL 

But later a friend of mine made a 
purchase that gave a slight jolt to my 
very real satisfaction. She borrowed 
my newly acquired cataf~g and from 
it ordered a shadow s ed panama 
suit for $12.50. On its arrival she took 
it to a tailoress for refitting, and at a 
total cost of $14.50 she now has a 
really elegant suit. 

I realize that many, I fear the great 
majority, of people, would be aghast 
at the idea of making such purchases 
by mail. 
sourian, they “want to see the goods.” 
Well, with most of the well-known 


houses they may see the goods before | 


paying for them if they wish to. But 
ten or 12 years’ experience in buying 
of reputable firms has taught me -that 
it is perfectly safe to send on your 
money. If dissatisfied with your pur- 
chase you may change your selectien, 
or have your money returned. 

MORE PROFITABLE BUYING 

One of my girl frfends has a beauti- 
ful long white ostrich plume for which 
she gave a large mail order house 
$1.10. It is fully as long and elegant 
a plume as those the local milliners 
ask $5 fom She has already worn it 
three seasons, and is about to have it 
dyed a pale blue to wear with her new 
blue and gray spring suit. 

Last winter we wanted a new buf- 
fet for the dining room. The very 
cheapest one to be found in the home 
stores was $17, while thoSe really 
worth considering were from $25 up. 
Turning to our friend, the mail order 
catalog, we found just what we want- 
ed for 
music cabinet, and could get home 
here for less than $10, the better onés 
being marked from $12 to $20. Con- 
sulting the catalog of a well-known 
free premium supply company, which 
I must say the public really seems to 


. appreciate, we found we could secure 


the cabinet and $10 worth of kitchen 
supplies for $10. ; 
Among our acquaintances is the 


family of a young business man, 
known to be of sound standing, 
‘hough his income is not so_ very 


large. Their home is not only the ad- 
miration of their friends, but the won- 
der as well, it is so well and tastefully 
furnished. As they are not communi- 
cative in regard te such personal af- 
fairs many had come to believe that 
they had resources unknown to their 
friends. Quite by accident I recently 
learned that they did almost all their 
buying by mail, and the matter was 
suddenly explained. 

Really economical buying consists 
not enly in getting goods of a good 
quality, but in getting it at the lowest 
price. By the mail order method of 
buying, and by making careful selec- 
tions I have been able many times to 
indulge.myself with many things that 
would have been denied me had I had 
to buy them at the home stores. I 
hope that other sisters on the farm 
may read this and be inspired with 
confidence to try my way, remember- 
ing, that “a penny saved i$ a penny 
earned.” 

OF SPECIAL ADVANTAGE TO FARMERS 


It seems to me that farmers, more 
than any other class, should find it con- 
venient and profitable to buy in this 
way. They are a busy people, and 
far removed from the big trading cen- 
ters. Frequent. trips to the big city 
stores mean large expense of time 
and money. Consequently, as a Class, 
they patronize the country store al- 
most wholly, often to their own detri- 
ment. The Choice there is necessarily 
very limited, and the price generally 
high, as the dealer buys in such small 
lots. As a result farm homes are 
often lacking in things that beautify 
and refine, even when the best can be 
afforded. I do not mean to depreciate 
the country store. It is a great con- 
venience, a necessity. But it should 
confine itself to groceries and only 
the .simplest staple dry goods, etc. 
This is true, not only from the coun- 
try customer’s side of the question, 
but from the country dealer’s stand- 
point. 

: THE BUYER PROTECTED 

In these days of careful censorship 
or espionage by all first-class farm 
Papers and magazines over their ad- 








Bhe most stylish 
dresses are possible at 
moderate cost, with 
these fine Zephyrette 
Dress Ginghams made 





Like the oft-quoted Mis- | 


18.79.. Again, we needed a | 


by ~our scientific new 
rocess. Their beauti- 
designs in fast colors, 


and their fine, durable 

fabric add greatly to 

their economy. 

New Process| 
Dress 

Ginghams 


Ask your deal- 
er for Simpson- 
EBEddystone 
Zephyrette 
Ginghams. 
Write us his 
neme if he 
haen’t them in 
i stock. We'll 

help him sup 
ply yor. Don't 


so @ eubsti- 

| Zephyrettes | te. 

The Eddystone Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia 














Practica Taxidermy and Home Decoration 


By JOSEPH H. BATTY, taxidermist for 
che government surveys and many colleges 
and museums in the United States. An 
entirely new and complete as well as au- 
thentic work on taxidermy—giving in detail 
full directions for collecting and moun’ 
animals, birds, reptiles, fish, insects, 
general objects of natural history, 15 
Ulustrations.-.204 pages. 5x7 inches. “ 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 











439-441 Lafayette Street, aEw YORE 











vertisers, the careful voting of the 
mercantile agencies, and the prompt 
prosecution of all dishonesteadvertise- 
ing concerns by the trade papers and 
by agencies for that purpose, the 
buyer is pretty well protected. He 
can buy with safety, satisfaction and 
profit, providing he uses the good 
sense in selection that he is expected 
to in local buying. Our favorite papers 
are filled with interesting advertise- 
ments that meet nearly every want, 
and I have great faith in their value, 
as I have never yet been defrauded. 
I did -once lose a small sum of money 
in the mails by placing the cash in a 
common envelope. Since then I have 
invariably used postal money orders, 
without further loss. 


For Needleworkers 








This pretty design for a shirt waist ‘children. 


is especially for those of our readers 


8, 
AER2IOR; 





No 85 


SHIET WAIST FOR FRENCH EMBROIDERY 
who delight in bowknots and French 
embroidery. The bow knots may be 
embroidered solid or simply outlined, 
as one prefers. However, the best ef- 
fect is produced by solid embroidery, 
particularly if the embroidery be 
raised or padded. The flowers should 


also be embroidered solid. Dots 
sprinkled over the top portion of the 
waist should be done in French knots. 


This design is one of the daintiest 
which we have yet published. Price 
of the perforated stamping pattern is 


10 cents; price of the shirt waist 
stamped on good quality lawn 95 
cents; material to complete same 15 
sents. 


Y OC Q@nd: D 
7, A 4 








WALLACHIAN SHIRT WAIST DESIGN 

We have quite often had calls for 
designs of extreme simplicity. We 
think the above illustration will show 
that we have succeeded in producing 
a pretty design, and one extremely 
simple. It is to be done in the popu- 
‘lar Wallachian stitch and thera is a 





as OME 


certain style to the design which 
makes’ the effect very pleasing. Price 
of the perforated pattern is 10 eents. 
This design stamped on good quality 
lawn 95 cents; material for embroid- 
ering same 15 cents. 


Sailor Suit of Blue Linen 

Blouse waists and kilt skirts are 
always worn by schoolgirls, and noth- 
ing can be prettier for the childish 
figure. The shield and sailor collar 
which are usually a part of the blouse 
are dispensed with in this suit, No 3165. 
The coller, however, is of rather a 
different design from those gener- 
ally seen, which gives to the dress a 
distinctive style of its own. The box 
plait im the front of the waist, which 
is carried down onto the skirt, gives 
the long front effect, so becoming to 
Mothers who prefer wash 
dresses. will have linen, ducks and 
chambrays to choose from; on these 
white linen braids. may be uséd as 
a trimming. French flannel, veilings 
and challis make up effectively if 
something warm is des@ed, and it is 
always well to have at least one of 
those heavier dresses, especially if liv- 
ing in the mountains or by the sea, 
where the mornings and evenings are 
apt. to be cdol and damp. Dresses 
made after this model age desirable 
for tub materials, 

Too much cannot be said in favor 
of narrow soutache braids for trim- 
ming these dresses, and they may 
be had in S0 many different colors 
and qualities that the most fastidious 
can be satisfied. In fact, it is whis- 
pered that braiding is to be given a 
preference over hand -embroidery. 
While this is to be regretted from an 
artistic view, the busy woman will no 








No 38165—A Most Attractive Little 
Sailor Suit, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
doubt hail the fact with delight, for 
a whole dress may be braided in less 
time than it would take to do only a 
few inches of embroidery. 

HOW TO ORDER 

These patterns are 10 cents each. 
Order by number of our Pattern De- 
partment, this office. 


Life’s Harbor 


BY ALLAN RB. FERNALD 





When our days are slowly ebbing, 
And are numbered toward the end, 

May we, like the boats of fishers 
Whom a beacon clear may tend 

Guidance toward a peaceful harbor, 
Lowered sail, lights burning bright, 

Safe from sea and angry tumult 
Find our peace from _ ato) 

fight! 


Come as You Go—aA variation of the 


old game, “Come as you. come,” has 
furnished amusement for young and 
old in our family. “Come as you go,” 
gays the leader. “What do you go 
by?” queries -the company. “I go by 
the letter B.” Then the guessing be- 
gins: boat, bicycle. balloon, anything 
by which one may trayel, or go. It is 
surprising to see how many ways there 
are of going, as developed in the 
course of the game. The one guess- 


and 





ing rightly gives the next letter, and 
= - while 


the interest lasts.—[A. 





CHAT 


Miss Caroline's Successor 


{From Page 597] 
ing the property together without 
trying to pay back debts, though I 
could collect if I wanted to.” 

“She ought to have a husband to 
manage things for her,” said Mr Lee, 
in spite of the pressure of his wife's 
foot under cover of darkness. “I'm 
just afraid some worthless young 
scamp will marry her for her money 
and waste it. Of course, a girl can’t 
farm, but she’d better stay single 
than to take some foolish young fel- 
low who knows less than she does.” 

The squire went home determined 
to lose no time. Next morning he 
picked some more strawberries. and 
set forth down the road. Just as he 
reached the new fence a carriage 
drove up and several men got out 
and began looking over the ground. 
From across the fields came the sur- 
veyors, and the squire almost forgot 
his errand in watching. “What are 
you going to do here?” he asked, 
when he could-hold in no longer. 

“We are locating the new trolley’ 
line that is to connect Leesburg with 
the city,”’ explained one of the men. 
“We have been quietly looking up 
the right of way and expect to get 
nearly to Leesburg today.” 

“You'll have to pay me for my 
new fence and the corn you destroy 
and the land, if you go through here,” 
remarked the squire. 

“We have already settled with Miss 
Parker for the right of way,” said 
the man. “We.surveyed through here 
the other day and found the fence 





was off the line. The road will not 
be built on your premises.” 

Squire Anson stormed and blus- 
tered, but all to no purpose. Final- | 


ly he cooled down and remembered 
his errand. After all, what did it 
matter if he managed both farms? 
He was almost ashamed of himself 
as he caught sight of Miss Eveline 
sitting cn the porch with a smile on 
her face, still working at her em- 
broidery. It would be rather nice to 
always find her on the porch waiting 
for him, he reflected, and if she had 
just charged enough for the right of 
way everything would be all right. 

“IT am very much obliged to you, 
Mr Anson,” said 
he had finished his little speech, “but 
I am engaged to be married. Per- 
haps you noticed the young man sur- 
veying .the trolley line down there 
He is the chief engineer of the road 


Miss Parker when | 


We are to be married next Septem- | 


ber.” 
“But he is only an engineer,” per- 


sisted the squire, hoping to induce | 
her to change her mind. “I have three 
hundred acres of land and money 


in the bank besides. Are you. sure 


he is not marrying you for your prop- 


erty.” 

“No, I think he 
young lady with a smile. 
is president of the road, and Fred 
has a few dollars of his own. He 
mever has had the reputation of be- 
ing a fortune hunter.” 

Squire Anson sadly took up his bas- 


isn’t,” said the 
“His father 


ket of strawberries and departed 
“Talk about Caroline being tricky,” 
he mused, as he trudged homeward. 
“I’m thank/ul she wasn’t like that 
niece of hers. If she had been I'd 


be in the poorhouse this very minute. 
I'll let my stock break through every 
chancé I have to pay her back for 
her trickery. No, I can’t do that 
either. The trolley line will build 
two substantial fences between us, 
and keep them in good repair. If 
Caroline and I hadn’t quarreled over 
that fence years ago and breke our 
engagement, I might be the uncle of 
that girl and maybe a director of the 
new road. Well! Well! I guess 
John Leo is right. Nobody ever got 
very far ahead of the Parkers and I 
don’t bel'«ve they ever wll.” 
isle ~<a 0 

‘all must ex- 


The fellow who turis 
behind his 


ewe: to be talked a>c-: 
a. 

A man must suffer before he can 
sympathize with other sufferers 


A man has to have a certain 
amount of wisdom to realize what a 
fool he is. 


Tt is far better for a man to be 











A 


called down by his wife than to be 


shown up by his neighbor. 


[19] 


From Our Boys and Girls 


Dear Young Folks: I am 10 years 
eld and am m the 3d grade at school 
Papa has 45 hens and we get 30 eggs 
a day. I help papa do chores night 
and morning. I am taking lessons on 
the piano and like it very much.— 
[Joseph Buane, N Y. 


Dear Young Folks; I am 10 years 
old and live on tae shores of Owasco 
lake on a farm of 240 acres. I have 
2 bantams and my brother has 2 ban- 
tams. I like to take care of them. We 
have ducks, turkeys and chickens. I 
enjoy the children’s page best of alls 
{Helena Moochler, N Y. 
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Dear Young Folks: I am 9 years 
old. My grandmother has taken Amer- 
fan Agriculturist ten years or more. I 
have two sisters, Rosalie and Mildred. 
I love them very much. We live on a 
farm of 150 acres. I have a pet colt. 
[Verna Irene Gross, N Y. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 
11 years old and live on a farm of 
50 acres. I can help feed the calves 
and cows, I have some chickens, 


and I am going to try to raise some 


this year. We have taken this paper 
for some time and think it is a very 
good paper. I have two brothers, 
and we all three go to school. We 
live about a mile from town, where 
we sell milk every day. I like to read 
the letters from other children, éspe- 


cially from the girls.—[Ruth E. Peter- 
son, Pa 











Anybody Can Kodak 








The No 2A 


BROWNIE 


Pictures, 234x4%. Price, $3.00 


Built on the Kodak plan—uses 
Kodak film cartridges and may 
be loaded and unloaded in broad 
daylight. Nodark-room forany 
part of the work. A perfecily 
practical little camera for snap- 
shots or time exposures. 

THE 198 KODAK CATALOGUE 
fully describes and illustrates our six 
styles of Brownies and fifteen styles of 
Kodaks, ranging in price from $1.00 to 
over $100.00, and fully explains the day- 
light development methods which have 


done away with the dark-room, Free at 
any Kodak dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
394 State Street, ~ 
Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City, 























‘ADVERTISEMENTS 


SEND | 
FOR 
Y FREE 
"ROOFING 
’ BOOKLET 


M ocr of the roofing manufac. Amatite Roofing, once laid, requires 
turers supply some simple no attention whatever. Its mineral 
sort of a circular or pamphlet 

with samples of their roofing. 
The makers of Amatite Roofing 
have gone into the matter more 














- . ROOFI ING 


(Send for Free Sample.) 
TUDY the subject of roofing. Send for catalogues; ask questions; investigate. 
S We give you th the advies tami because we bdaee that after you have looked into the 
matter thoroughly you will decide upon Congo. 


Congo can #and the minufest examination. In fact, we urge this method for 
Se eae 


or ean bgigres. | qcarmaanesr r roofings because it has all the 
qualifications needed in a dur waterproof ors a vom 


deeply. Their Booklet entitled ‘‘Am- the value of the Pitch in Amatite Congo not only is absblutely waterproof oot laid, but it remains so for years. 


atite’’ is a very handsome and in- Roofing. Pitch is the greatest water- 
teresting piece of printing. proofing agent ever discovered. Cone Pct gd EE ee 

It covers the whole roofing Water does not affect it in These are facts well w cemnltense be uilding, or 
subject thoroughly. any way. An unbroken lining if your old roof gives ans gen? = be had re pfolnag roof, and 
The Ready Roofing propo- of ‘pitch furnishes complete = —— it yourself." No special tools or Tabor tog Wewery nails and 
sition is explained at length, and ‘permanent protection, coment for lope, Send for Booklet and Sample and see for ° 
and the whole history ofthese which can only leak by being self what a real ‘‘ never leak’’ Roofing is like. 
roofings is given in detail, actually punctured, and such ‘ 

UNITED ROOFING & MFG. CO. 


showing the steady progress a lining sheet is just what 
Successors to Buchanan Foster Co. 


that has been made. As this Amatite provides. 
Company is the oldest and it th eintiomsible to cive the 533 WEST END cata BLDG, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
sargest concern in the Geld, explanation in detail here, ange header 


the history is accurate. This : . 
‘ but if you will send for the 
Company has been in the +s 
A Booklet, which is free, you 
roofing business for over half 1) find tl . is} 
is olatary. wit 1€ arguments in 
ull. 


Many of the improvements 
With the Booklet the man- 









surface does not require painting any 
more than a stone wall does. 


The Amatite Booklet also explains 




















Ordinary roofs give ordinary service. _ | 


in ready roofings made from 





time to time have been its in- 
ventions, and the latest im- 
provement, and in many re- 
spects the most important, is 
offered to the public in Am- 
atite Roofing. 

This material, as explained in the 
Booklet, has a surface of read mineraZ 
matier—Amatite—to take the brunt 





ufacturers send a free Sample 
of Amatite, in order to show 
just what the mineral surface 
is like. 

A postal card addressed to 
the nearest office of the Com- 
pany will bring the Booklet and the 
Sample to you by mail, Every pro- 
gressive farmer should have it. 


For lasting service get 


Genasco 


| Ready Roofing 
Made of Trinidad Lake Asphalt—the great- 


“est weather-resister known. It gives never- 
failing wear-defying protection to every build- 


of the weather. It does not need BARRETT MANUFACTURING Co., 
painting. The kind of roofs that’ New York, Chicago, © Philadelphia, 
need painting are oud of date. St. Louis, Cleveland, Allegheny, Cin- 








The paint and labor of puttingiton cinnati, Kansas City, Minneapolis, ° 
cost more than an Amatite Roof. New Orleans, Boston, London. ing on the farm. | 
SATERE seri a pln SOREL Ask your dealer for Genasco Ready Roofing. It pays to insist on 
AMATITE ON ROOF OF EAST MACHIAS LUMBER CO., EAST MACHIAS, MB, it. Be on the safe side. - Write for Book 48 and samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 
| New York Chicago 


San Francisco 
50 YearsExperience : 
Goes Into Every 


Sea Green and Purple Slate Roofs wf | § Notou oss best sees mateiatzcompinea coors Raking iil of te world’ tangent and 


‘Sremment gees 8 factory is concentrated in 
making the Studebaker the one wagon 
that service. Every man that’ 
ever bought a Studebaker knows what a de- 
pendable wagon it is. Studebaker excellence 
can be summed up in one word—" 
You won't make a mistake if you buy a Stude- 
baker. Mention this paper and enclose two- 
cent stamp, and we will send you the “‘Stade- 
baker” Farmer's for 1908—FREE. 
Bros. Mig. Co., South Bend, ind. 


The Largest Vehicle Factory in the World. agp 



























absolutely last forever. Being solid rock, ae are spark 
- ange ey Reduce your insurance rate. Afford pure 

m water. Don’t require frequent painting and coat- 
= like metal and composition roofing. Not affected by 
heat or cold. Suitable for all buildings new or 


old. First cost—only a trifie more than short lived roof- 
Dan's Spe a settle your roofing question for on time. 
mn’ At mo mone 00r TOO! 
ee) NOE or our ire for poor.) ey it wilt 













ae ee p Bora Give us the name of oar local roofer. 
THE AMERICAN SEA GREEN SLATE COMPANY 
BOX 12, GRANVILLE, WN. Y. 





